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‘results of the week will be unusual. 
‘that the press has so little sense of the significance of 
this thing as to give less attention to it than to the fre- 


Editorial. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY is host this week of 

the most representative body of Christian lead- 

ers in America. They are engaged in a great 

conference on problems of theological education 
arising from the war. Every considerable denomination 
of Protestantism is represented. ‘There are no sectarian 
exclusions. ‘The teachers in the leading divinity schools 
and some of the most illustrious men in the country are 
delegates. The attendance far exceeds the expectations 
of those who have been charged with the programme. 
We go to press before adequate reports cari be used in 
this issue, but it is perfectly safe to say that undergird- 
ing the diversity of beliefs of those in the conference are 
the great universals of religion. These are the rock of 
working agreement. As to that, the men were assured 
before they came. Many realize that the universals are 
the only things that count. Herein is the distinc- 
tion of the conference. ‘The positive and practicable 
Is it not remarkable 


quent small, merely denominational proposals for union? 
This truly country-wide, all-embracing coming together 
for an effectual unity in Protestantism? How amusing, 
yet pitiful, too, when one knows that great Presbyterian 
institutions are represented, is the classifying by the one- 
time moderator of that church, Dr. Mark A. Matthews, 
of “Paganism, Eddyism, Russellism, Mormonism,” with 
Unitarianism! Our Unitarian representatives have been 
able, in large measure, to arrange this probably historic 
meeting of American Christendom. The world does 
move, but in two opposite directions! 


UBJECTS, even the best of them, get talked out. 
After a time they close themselves. Not always be- 
cause they get stale or cease to be important, but be- 
cause all that can be said on them is henceforth mere rep- 
etition, and those who discuss them have arrived at a 
oint where understanding or non-understanding is, un- 
affected by the discussion. At such time closure is only 
the recognition of what is already finished. It is no in- 
vasion of freedom of speech to tell men who are blind 
to this fact that nobody is listening to them and that the 
time must be given to other matters. When, as at the 
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present time, any questioning of what millions of our 
citizens are doing with high reason and in a good con- 
science lets in serpentine insinuation and poisonous in- 
fluence, permission becomes complicity with treason. 


EV. DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN, editor-in- 
chief of the Congregationalist and Advance, has ac- 
cepted the invitation of Dr. John R. Mott of the Y. M. 
C. A. to visit the western battle-front and other religious 
points of vantage, to study the moral and spiritual wel- 
fare of the American fighting men. The auspices under 
which Dr. Bridgman goes are altogether to his liking, for 
they give him a sort of roving commission everywhere. 
He will visit the religious leaders in England, ‘many of 
whom he knows intimately, and will then make as thor- 
ough as possible a survey of the fields of Belgium and 
France, proceeding from there, if time allows, to Italy. 
This is a wonderful mission for our admirable colleague 
and neighbor. We congratulate him that he will glean 
the fresh facts from actual life among the grim and 
sacred realities. What his eyes will see, his ears’ hear, 
and his soul discern is too wonderful for one to imagine! 
There is going to be some mighty good writing in his 
influential paper which we shall watch and appropriate ; 
and even more important will be the deepening of his al- 
ready richly endued spiritual nature. In the maturity 
of his service—Dr. Bridgman has been at his desk thirty 
years—he is about to enter upon the record of a greater 
event in the building of the Kingdom than he ever 
dreamed of. He expects to return about November 1. 


“T IBERAL, but not loose,” pertinently teplied Rev. 

Bradley Gilman to a couple who came to him to be 
married in Palo Alto, Cal., with a divorce record back 
of each of them, and a distinct setback when he properly 
declined to join them in wedlock. Who is responsible 
for the unjust reputation of Unitarian ministers in this 
unsavory field? Do any considerable number of our 
ministers marry anybody? Surely no. More than one 
section of the country can furnish examples like that 
which befell our Californian brother. There is a fine 
opportunity here for our clergymen to rebuke the nasty 
notion that because a sacred regard for and belief in 
God’s children is the second great tenet of our faith we 
also condone their offences and forgive them when the 
whole moral order cries to heaven against their sins. 
There is a right way and a wrong way in our cere- 
monial conduct of marriage. ‘The right way is much 
nearer the rigid sacramental character of the Roman 
Catholic marriage than the near-justice-of-the-peace 
legal two-minute mumbling for a five-dollar bill. We 
submit this matter to the proper officers of the General 
Conference. 


ESS than a century ago the granting of a charter 

for a railway in England was soberly opposed in 
Parliament on the ground that canals and other means 
of transportation answered all needs, that the speed 
claimed for the locomotive steam-engine was a gross 
exaggeration, and that if it were attained the danger 
would be so great that people would as soon suffer them- 
selves to be fired off in a rocket as trust themselves to 
the mercy of such a machine. “As to persons who 
speculate on making railways general,” said a Quarterly 
Review article, “we deem them and their visionary 
schemes unworthy of notice.” *Within a few years no 
less a person than Simon Newcomb demonstrated the 
mathematical impossibility of a heavier-than-air flying- 
machine. But now in an hour mail is delivered in a city 
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one hundred and twenty-five miles from the mailing- 
point, and it is quite possible that the aviators may win 
the Great War. A more wonderful thing than all these 
wonders is the complacency with which such achieve- 
ments are received, and the expectancy with which 
greater things are ‘looked for. There is no longer any 
use for miracles, and discussion of them sounds puerile. 
Even angels would be out of employment under modern 
conditions. ; 


OUR years of the Great War,—so great that experts 

would have said of such a war that it could not last 
four months! ‘That matters were brought to the initia- 
tion of this war puts its curse upon those responsible 
for it—Austria in setting out to murder Serbia, and 
Germany in joining the crime with its own ruthless and 
unscrupulous ambition. But those who are bound to 
continue war till such international highwaymen and 
murderers are captured and disarmed are entitled to the 
credit of the highest idealism. Vast proportions do not 
destroy proportion, and the essence of the matter lies in 
the question, “What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” Millions of men 
offering all they have and all they are to keep a few great 
things of the spirit vindicate the nobility of the common 
man. 


The True Protection of Liberty. 


“WT is a maxim of sound policy that actions only 
| are a proper subject of punishment—that to treat 
men as offenders for their words, their intentions, 

or their opinions is not justice, but tyranny. But there 
is no rule which is universally applicable. The policy 
of a state of war is not the policy of a state of peace. 
And as a soldier in a campaign is not at liberty to criti- 
cise openly the cause for which he is fighting; as no gen- 
eral, on his army going into action, can permit a subor- 
dinate to decline from his duty in the moment of dan- 
ger on the plea that he is dissatisfied with the grounds 
of the quarrel, and that his conscience forbids him to 
take part in it; so there are times when whole nations 
are in a position analogous to that of an army so circum- 
stanced; when the safety of the state depends upon 
unity of purpose, and when private persons must be 
compelled to reserve their opinion to themselves; when 
they must be compelled neither to express them in words 
nor to act upon them in their capacity of citizens, ex- 
cept at their utmost peril. At such times the salus 
populi overrides all other considerations ; and the maxims 
and laws of calmer periods for a while consent to be 
suspended.” 

The above sentences were not written yesterday nor 

of the present period, closely as they now apply. They 
were written in 1858 and of the sixteenth century; and, 
in a footnote, Mr. Froude adds words still more instruc- 
tive: “History is never weary of repeating its warnings 


“against narrow judgments. A year ago we believed that 


the age of arbitrary severity was past. In the interval 
we have seen the rebellion in India; the forms of law 
have been suspended, and Hindoo rajahs have been ex- 
ecuted for no greater crime than the possession of let- 
ters from the insurgents. ‘The evidence of a treasonable 
animus has been sufficient to ensure condemnation ; and 
in the presence of necessity the principles of the six- 
teenth century have been instantly revived.” i 
‘The men’ found guilty of seditiousness who are in 
prison in this country, or are in jail while their convic- 
tion of violation of law is reviewed by higher courts, 
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as well as their sympathizers and apologists, might get 
a good deal of instruction from this page of English 
history. ‘The Nation, when it published a long letter 
from three of them, who are in jail, asking for sym- 
pathy and confidence without giving any grounds for 
expecting either, might well have added a few such 
words to clear its own mind and to account for its 
publication of such a letter in such a time. Vague gen- 
eralities do not justify the commission of dangerous 
and harmful deeds done in their name. What readers 
who expect to live in the United States and share the 
benefits of residence and citizenship require to know of 
those who seem to expect to have their cake and eat it 
too is where they stand as to their country’s peril and 
their fellows’ service. To judge of the merits of their 
case we need to know what they have said and done to 
get themselves imprisoned; and if what they have said 
or done is against the common good, and subversive 
of what American sons are buying at the great price of 
their blood, they may be sure that no abstract principles 
of liberty will be placed at their disposal. They appeal 
to the love of liberty, but it is precisely the love of liberty 
that will condemn them; for there will be no liberty to 
live if men are permitted to use liberty to destroy it. 
Things are not all at the mercy of thinking. We may 
think as we please, but the valley of decision is a condi- 
tion, not a theory. 


Christ the Combatant. 
B isn this war goes much farther, it will be 


some one’s business to say that Christ in the 

trenches is not merely Christ the consoler but Christ 
the combatant. We are ready forthwith to declare it, 
and now so do. ‘That is the most imperative lesson we 
have to learn if we are going to make religion count for 
the utmost to-day. ‘The time has passed for that wraith- 
like conception of the Man of God. We have got to see 
him accoutred with arms, and not merely moving about 
in white robes haloed with supernal glory. His work 
changes according to the needs of the world. We have 
got to go through the mental travail of learning the 
Christ of anger and action as well as the Christ of 
meekness and meditation. We are bound to follow him, 
going down into the pit of the mire and filth, and the 
shot and the shell, and the guns and the grenades and 
the bayonets, doing to the death the iniquities incarnated 
in the enemies of man and God. ‘That is inescapable. 
It must be done. 

It is unthinkable that he would kill only because we 
have misinterpreted his person and his mission; and be- 
cause, when it comes to religion, people are sentimental 
children who flee from the incontrovertible logic of fact. 
We are in this war because we believe it is a judgment 
of God that only by force of arms can we save the world. 
As Christians, of course, we say Christ approves. But 
would he fight and kill? The business of Jesus Christ 
was to save the world, we affirm; and that is our busi- 
ness. He was willing once to pay with his body for his 
soul’s desire. But most of us go no farther. There was 
no international warfare during his lifetime, and his re- 
corded experiences are thereby limited. We are unable, 
therefore, from facts, to conclude what he would do; 
but we ought to be in no doubt, from the inviolable 
nature of his approach to every crisis, what his course 
would be. 

Let us say, with supreme contempt for casuistries, 
that they who think that the Jesus Christ of the soldier 
is a’ remote God presiding over devotional services in 
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stately temple and administering the elements of the 
communion, at once defame the soldier and deny their 
Lord. Let our word be not misunderstood. We speak 
with the profoundest reverence for the ministrations and 
forms of religious observance. But the Christ whose 
principal business is in the sanctuary made with hands 
is a false Christ. The true Christ is out there in the 
thick of it, on land or sea or in the air. There is not 
a danger that he would evade, there is not a soldier 
but he would brother him with his virile love, there is not 
an opportunity to deal death to the enemy that he would 
shrink from or delay in seizing! He would take bayonet 
and grenade and bomb and rifle and do the work of 
deadliness against that which is the most deadly enemy 
of his Father’s kingdom in a thousand years. He came 
that we might have life, abundantly. ‘That is the inex- 
orable truth about Jesus Christ and, this war; and we 
rejoice to say it. If it is not so, then the war is not ours. 

Is it not curious that some people should even wince 
at the statement, much less deny its inerrancy, when 
we remember that the whole system of orthodox theology 
is built upon the sacrificial blood of Christ? ‘The cross 
is the eternal, universal symbol of the human soul’s com- 
mon willingness to die that it may live. It is a plain 
corollary that he who takes his sword in hand, willing 
to perish thereby, counts his own life as highly as he 
counts his brother’s, on the enemy’s side of the line. 
But not more highly! And not less! The great com- 
mand is to love our neighbor as ourselves. If we are 
willing to give our lives in a great cause we know to be 
right, we are absolutely consistent to require of him that 
he shall be willing to give his life. For the history of 
mankind is strife; it is striving for the dominance of 
the better over the worse standards. 

Once we had our doubts about that example of the 
conflict,—Christ in the temple, lashing the devilish graft- 
ers who kept the people literally and spiritually away 
from the worship of the one true God. ‘That is all 
passed now, since we. have learned the larger meaning 
of life revealed by the war. There was’ no way to deal 
with the rotten Roman law, securely protecting the 
swine-hearted profiteers, than by a show of divine anger, 
born of a terrific sense of God’s violated spiritual law, 
a violation spelling the ruin of the souls of his precious 
children. How glorious to-day is that lashing fury of 
Jesus Christ! We are coming back to it, after a far 
journey into the soft valleys of a theoretical non-resist- 
ance which in our own small personal affairs we rarely 
practised. 

We are under no deception about how hard this doc- 
trine is for most Christians. The thinking they are 
called upon to do goes to the roots. They have got to 


_ give up the half-true ideas about Jesus that have been ac- 


cursed in their incompleteness, and blasphemous in their 
caricature. Jesus, the vague and soft-voiced as taught in 
popular doctrine; the unvirile and innocuous picture of 
medieval half-fed artists; the vapid visionary of so- 
called mystics, without spinal column or brain power to 
face and think through an issue; the meek and lowly 
familiar of anemic religious teachers in Sunday-schools. 
All these, begone! 

The spirit saith to-day, Come forth, thou Christ com- 
plete, Captain of our salvation, exemplar in the flesh of 
every noble impulse and desire that ever moved the heart 
and soul of thine own beloved mankind! Be with us 
in thy mystical might, with thy relentless passion to save 
the world again which has been lost since thou wert 
here. For thou and wé are one, at last; yea, thou art 
infinitely like us, as we would be like thee, and together, 
though we descend to hell, we shall win the victory. 
Good soldiers of Jesus Christ! 
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News of the eek. 


[e Allied march toward the Rhine began in good 
earnest last week, when the successes achieved by 
French, British, American, and Italian forces in the 

salient of the Marne were followed by the most power- 
ful offensive in Picardy which has yet been launched 
against Germany on the western front since the first 
battle of the Marne. At the beginning of the forward 
movement—by the British south of Albert—it became 
evident that the German fighting machine would be un- 
able to resist the new blow. By last Monday this initial 
revelation of the enemy’s weakness had been confirmed 
by the capture of 40,000 prisoners, 700 guns, and many 
important points, including Rosiers and Montdidier, and 
by the continued withdrawal of the enemy toward the 
Hindenburg line. Among the significant features of the 
advance was the ability of the Allied armies, under the 
supreme command of Marshal Foch, to overcome resist- 
ance by persistent pressure at almost every point of con- 
tact. It was evident that the enemy’s superiority in men 
and guns had been overcome, and that the initiative—a 
most valuable element in warfare—had passed out of 
his hands. 


N the eve of the new offensive in Picardy, Gen. 

Foch had received the rank of Marshal of France. 
¢With his honors fresh upon him, the Allied Commander- 
in-Chief proceeded to give an astonishing demonstration 
of his quality as a general by precipitating upon the en- 
emy a series of surprises which appeared to bewilder him 
completely. The advance on the British front was ac- 
companied by a forward movement on the French front, 
adjoining it to the south, ‘These hammering blows were 
co-ordinated with a continuance of French, American, 
British, and Italian pressure of the retreating German 
armies along the Vesle, where they had made a stand 
after they were driven from the Marne, As an example 
of highly successful strategy on a unified basis, the oper- 
ations as a whole furnished the most brilliant achieve- 
ment yet credited to the Allies. 


N important phase of the German reverses, which at 

the beginning of the week had reached the propor- 
tions of a disaster, was their inevitable effect upon public 
opinion in Germany. ‘The German Government already 
had been subjected to severe criticism at home for its 
futile attempts to minimize the costly retreat from the 
Marne as a successful attempt by the Allies to “evade” 
the blow aimed at them by the German operations on the 
Marne on July 15. The new withdrawal of the Germans 
from positions which they had been fortifying since their 
successful offensives last spring was an event which, it 
was surmised, the German Government would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to disguise under misleading technical 
phraseology—and the losses were so heavy that they 
could not be concealed from the people who had suffered 
them. 


“ 


FE, are smashing through,” was Premier Lloyd 
George’s terse summary of the situation on the 
receipt of the initial reports of Allied successes in 
Picardy. A few hours earlier, in a speech in the House 
of Commons, the Prime Minister had pointed out to an 
applauding chamber the impossibility of dealing with the 
men now in control of the national life of Germany. 
Tracing the conduct of the Potsdam clique from the 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk to the dismissal of Foreign Sec- 
retary Kuhlmann after he had made the admission that 
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Germany could not reach a favorable decision by the 
sword, Mr. Lloyd George declared that if these men re- 
main in control when peace negotiations are opened, the 
“clanking of the Prussian sword” would be heard on the 
council table at every moment of decision. The great 
offensive from Albert to Rheims came as an accompani- 
ment to the Prime Minister’s dramatic words of doom to 
the masters of the German people. 


[Aucust 15 1918 


LOSE upon the announcement from Washington that . 

the United States would participate in a limited 
intervention in Russian affairs by the despatch of two 
regiments from the Philippines to co-operate with Jap- 
anese and the Chinese forces in the occupation of Vladi- 
vostok, the Bolshevik administration at Moscow de- 
clared a “state of defence” against the Allies. This dec- 
laration, it appeared, would apply to the Murman coast 
and the districts of Archangel and along the Vologda 
Railway, where British and American forces have been 
operating for several weeks past. The resentment of 
the Bolsheviki appeared to be directed especially against 
Great Britain. A few days before the Lenine-Trotzky 
government took this step, a proclamation by the “ad- 
ministration of the North” denounced the Bolsheviki 
and welcomed the Allied troops as liberators. 


H*22 pressed by the Czecho-Slovak army of about 
100,000 men, whom the occupation of Vladivostok 
is designed to strengthen as a force for the reconstruc- 
tion of Russia, the Bolsheviki at the beginning of the 
week apparently were close to the end of their political 
existence. Despatches from London and Paris reflected 
the conviction that the fall of Lenine and Trotzky was 
at hand. It was expected confidently that the nominal 
heads of the Bolshevik organization would flee to Ger- 
many and that the structure which they had attempted to 
rear would fall of its own weight. 


IGH taxes on luxuries and semi-luxuries are a fea- 
ture of the revenue scheme which is being devised 
by the House Committee on Ways and Means to raise 
several billions of the sinews of war. The principle 
adopted by the Committee provides for the imposition ot 
a tax of ten per cent. of the wholesale price on articles 
of luxury and of twenty per cent. on the excess of a 
certain price-level, to be fixed in the bill, on semi-luxuries. 
Other sources of revenue proposed by the Committee are 
automobiles, gasolene, amusements, house servants, to- 
bacco, and other accessories of life which are not re 
garded as essential. The excess-profits tax is figured at 
the maximum of eighty per cent. 


OME of the possibilities of the future in Austria- 

Hungary are indicated by a motion for the democrati- 
zation of the Dual Monarchy which is to be introduced 
in the Austrian parliament by a group of Socialist depu- 
ties. ‘The preamble to the resolution, as published by a 
Socialist organ, reads: “The present condition of Austria 
cannot last. Democracy is a modern necessity, but de- 
mocracy is impossible in a state whose national life is 
paralyzed by the continual struggles of eight separate 
peoples composing it, and whose national representation, 
divided by racial interest, falls a prey to the bureaucracy. 
Democracy will be possible in Austria only when the 
country is transformed into a confederation of free na- 
tions.” ‘To this method of solving the problem of Austria- 
Hungary—for the Hungarian situation is even more 
acute than that in Austria—the reply of the suppressed _ 
nationalities is the demand, already formulated, for a 
separate and independent national existence. ~) os 
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foreshadowed by current developments in that mem- 
ber of the Central Alliance. ‘The controversy between 
Bulgaria and Turkey has grown in extent and intensity 
since the advent of the Malinoff ministry, under a chief 
who was opposed to the entrance of his-country into the 
war on the side of Austria and Germany. 
that the sentiment against a continuance of the alliance 
is becoming stronger and more outspoken, and that the 
newspaper attacks upon Turkey, Germany, and Austria- 
Hungary are tolerated if not encouraged by the new gov- 
ernment. At this period of intense unrest Czar Ferdi- 
nand, following his customary policy in periods of in- 
ternal agitation, has left the country and has gone to Ger- 
many, where it is announced that he is suffering from 
severe “mental strain” from which it will take him a 
long time to recover. 


Brevities. 


“Defeatism” is of new coinage, meaning that belief 
in the failure of the Allied cause which has been crystal- 
lized into something like a dogma. ‘There is little of it, 
but why should there be any doubt? 


A denominational paper comments upon a sermon en- 
titled “Divine Providence,” that it is a “foremost prin- 
ciple” of that sect, as if to say they held the copyright 
from the Almighty. A good many churches are like that. 


We have read a plea for the old-fashioned doctor. 
The old-fashioned preacher and pastor is equally needed. 
Nearly every parson in these days is nursing a hobby 
which he calls a specialty, and in the meanwhile tending 
the sheep of his flock is partly undone. 


This summer, spent in war work, will be put on record 
by many a minister as the best investment he ever made; 
and he will be half ashamed of his indolence in other 
years, provided by indulgent congregations. Parsons 
have had it unduly easy, like school-teachers, in this 
respect. 


The Religious Press and the War. 


[Leading Editorial, Congregationalist and Advance, 
August 15, 1918.] 


E,W editors in the field of religious journalism wield 

so trenchant a pen as that employed by Rev. Albert 

C. Dieffenbach, the new editor of the Christian 
Register, the leading organ of American Unitarianism. 
His writings have already enlivened to a notable degree 
the columns of his paper and he is bound to be a fertiliz- 
ing and stimulating force in the thinking of our times. 
But when he writes a long perfervid editorial accus- 
ing the religious press in general of “not mightily declar- 
ing their passion to win the war,” of being “shrinkers,” 
of indulging in “pietistic fulsomeness about religion, 
God, and immortality”; of publishing “meanly adroit 
apologies about our part in the war”; of. nurturing “a 
subtle, smug, and pernicious conceit” instead of “utter- 
ing a ringing challenge to win the war for God arid 
Christ and mankind,” our fellow-editor altogether mis- 
represents those who are as eager and outspoken as he 


_ with regard to the relentless prosecution of the war to 


a result that will forever remove from this earth the 
menace of Prussian autocracy, lust, and pride. 

The exaggerated, not to say hectic character of his 
editorial is incidentally revealed in this remark :— 


a8, 


It is evident 
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OSSIBILITIES of decisive events in Bulgaria are 


“We have listened to speech after speech by so-called 
religious leaders, as we have read thousands of editorials 
in church papers, and only once in a hundred times does 
either speaker or writer go to the centre and soul of the 
business and utter a ringing challenge to win the war for 
God and Christ and mankind.” 

In our judgment the religious press in this country, 
broadly speaking and excepting possibly some organs of 
the Lutheran communion, has been, since President Wil- 
son led us into war, clear and emphati¢ in its constant 
justification on the highest moral grounds of our par- 
ticipation, in its kindling of the spirit of courage ‘and 
persistence in the hearts of the soldiers, in its endeavor 
to mobilize all the resources of the Church behind the 
fighting men, in its exposure of German trickery and 
cupidity, in its denunciation of German atrocities, in its 
insistence that we shall stay in the war “to the last dol- 
lar and the last man,” until Germany is convinced that 
hereafter no nation, however strong, can go out to get 
what it wants, regardless of God’s laws, man’s rights, 
and its own sacred covenants with other'nations. 

Can it be that the Christian Register is unwilling that 
along with this sturdy advocacy of the war its contem- 
poraries should seek to incite the nation to win the war 
worthily, to arouse the mighty forces of prayer and to 
direct their exercise, to repress the spirit of indiscrimi- 
nate and implacable hatred, to keep alive the thought 
of the living God and his great purpose for mankind, 
to emphasize the spiritual approachability of the soldiers, 
and to urge that the Church reap the advantage of this 
exceptional opportunity by simplifying its message and 
adapting its ministrations to their need? 

Or is the Register so irritated because a religious 
paper ventures occasionally to forecast the years and to 
visualize the new social and international order that 
must come, to consider how we shall be able to live in 
a world in which probably there will continue to be 
seventy or eighty millions Germans, even after we and 
our allies have killed ten millions or more of them? 

The real leaders of the American Church to-day—men 
like John R. Mott, Bishop William Lawrence, and 
President Henry C. King—are large enough to couple 
with their stalwart championship of the war some care- 
ful thinking and speaking in these directions. And we 
believe the religious press as a whole has reflected the 
attitude of such leaders. 

If the Church and its organs do not exalt at this time 
moral and spiritual values, to what other institution in 
society shall the world look? ‘The Congregationalist and 
Advance has no right to speak for its contemporaries 
who have been so unjustly aspersed, but it will continue, 
while doing all it can to help win the war speedily and 
conclusively, to keep alive in the midst of a world in 
which for the time being material forces must have right 
of way the vision of a kingdom founded not on force 
aione, but on righteousness and love, and perpetuated 
by the spirit of Christ dwelling in the hearts of men. 


[We find no special fault with the manner of quoting 
from our editorial except in one place, where our own 
words intact will show our zeal for religion as the pri- 
mary need for winning the war. We said: “One gets 
the impression from the pietistic fulsomeness of sundry 
church papers that the chief opportunity of this war is 
to glorify religion, to tell the men about God, about im- 
mortality, about the spiritual credentials that must inhere 
in their character and conduct, not as means to victory, 
but as apologetics for the fath’’ ‘The difference be- 
tween true and false religion is made plain in the last 
two clauses —Ep1Tor. | 
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Gracious Words. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I enclose my check for my subscription to the Register. 

I am greatly pleased with the new spirit and vigorous 
valor that pervades the editorial pages, and the whole 
form and substance of the paper. 

It warms my heart and nerves my arm and fills me 
with courage and cheer to see how you address yourself 
to the problems and perils of the hour. 

Frank F. PHALEN. 

WATERVILLE, ME. 


Stunt and Stump. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Isn’t “stunt” a modern mispronunciation of “stump”? 
Half a hundred years ago when we challenged a com- 
panion to beat us at any feat of strength we “stumped” 
him to do so and so, and you can find the verb in the 
dictionary, marked “Vulg. U.S.” From the verb devel- 
oped the noun “stump,” common enough in the fifties 
and sixties, designating an act of strength or skill or a 
simple antic. But if this explain the origin of “stunt,” 
why and whence “stump”? 

READER. 


Selfish Unitarian Churches. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The article in your issue of August 1 describing a num- 
ber of the Unitarian churches presented some surprises, 
for I never thought that any of the Unitarian churches 
were ruled by a spirit of selfishness. ‘They must be very 
few, and I hope they will come to realize, as the large 
majority of our churches do realize, that this is a critical 
time, and that churches that are not now moved by the 
spirit of helpfulness and love—the spirit of true religion, 
the spirit of Jesus—cannot long survive. 

May I also suggest to those of our churches that are 
doing grand work, but follow the custom of closing for 
the summer, that this custom be made a thing of the 
past? ‘The Unitarians, I believe, are presenting religion 
in its truest form, and religion is a need of the human 
soul, in summer as much as in winter. ‘True, our minis- 
ters require a vacation, and in the heat of the summer 
it may be well to relax our efforts somewhat. Yet our 
churches need not be closed entirely for the season, and 
it should be our joy to continue throughout the year 
proclaiming to the people the glad message of the Gospel 
of Service and Love. 

J. W. ADAMSON. 

Burrato, N.Y. 


Not Abstruse, but Needed Illustration. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Your paper is becoming very interesting. Even your 
brother editors will read and take notice of your article 
on “The Failure of the Religious Press.” I have been 
pleased to see that the loss of a subscription which you 
suffered, to the regret of all real friends of the sub- 
scriber, has been much more than made up. May it al- 
ways be so when a subscriber makes a mistake. But 
why, beloved editor, did you have to spoil your brief 
paragraph upon President Wilson’s denunciation of 
mobs, lynchings, and other violence? You graciously 
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say you “would not carp” and then proceed to carp 
through the paragraph. What do you mean by calling 
the document “abstruse,” and by saying that the Presi- 
dent’s “noble rhetoric” is not to be taken “as an expres- 
sion of fact”? Do you mean, for example, that we are 
not in the war “to make the world safe for democracy” ? 
Obviously some people are not; some are in it for other 
purposes, but these are they who hate Wilson as they 
hate the Kaiser, or more. I have a friend who hates 
Wilson cordially, having called him coward, blackleg, 
and idiot through the late Presidential campaign.. He 
has to admit, however, that Wilson knows how to write 
a state paper, for nearly all the world is saying so. My 
friend admits it, but says cheerfully that he “fears Mr. 
Wilson is not sincere.” ‘There is no answering that 
argument. The question is not debatable. 

I was also interested in your Brevity (August 1) about 
my friend Zwingli. I fear it is true he did, in his 
zealous early days, have some Anabaptists ducked in the 
river, just as in days still earlier he was a Roman Catho- 
lic priest, and something of a libertine, but nevertheless 
he was the most interesting, enlightened, human, and 
lovable of the Reformers. 

S. C. Bracu, 


P.S.—A righteous judge who often tells me I always 
leave out better things than I put in says, “Ask him to 
publish Mr. Wilson’s address.” If you will you may omit 
my letter. S, 0. i 

East Biuug Hi, Me. 


[Dr. Beach is entirely right in objecting to the word 
“abstruse”; but our record in passionate support of the 
President is too clearly, indelibly, and consistently writ: 
ten for any regular reader to misunderstand the Regis- 
ter. We insisted in the paragraph that if the President 
had taken a specific case, or cases, and used them as a 
text, so to speak, he would have been more effective. 
The average person does not get merely general coun- 
sels into his head as he ought; but give him a case, 
an illustration, and the thing sticks like a hook in his 
mind. ‘Take, as we said, last winter’s Prager case, 
for example.—Eprror. | 


Personal Recollection of “ Josh Billings.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I was much interested in Miss J. A. Stewart’s article 
entitled “The ‘Josh Billings’ Centennial,” in the Register 
of April 18. “Josh Billings” was one of the most useful 
men of his time, not only as a fun-maker, but more, in 
his fun, as a teacher of wisdom for use in life’s experi- 
ences. I am not writing this note, however, to empha- 
size this great service. 

Miss Stewart’s article recalls an afternoon of a day 
just fifty years ago, in “the hotel” of a small Illinois 
town, where I was storm-bound with Mr. Shaw, and I 
enjoyed hearing him talk in the freedom of a friendly 
personal chat. Much that he said I remember well, even 
now. I found out then that his famous “Lecture on 
Milk,” in which he said never a word about milk, al- 
though a glassful of the liquid always stood upon the 
lecturer’s table and was sipped by him as he spoke, was 
yet properly named. It was a lecture given “on milk”; 
that is, milk was his support while he talked, rather than 
water or something stronger. 

But the special reason for this note is to add to Miss 
Stewart’s article what Mr. Shaw told me of the extraor- 
dinary “simplified spelling’ with which his wise “thots” 
gained so extraordinary a reading. ‘There was, at the 
time, as much practical “bizziness” shrewdness in his 
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phonetic adventure as there was helpful philosophical 
and psychological truth in his counsels. 

“T was in business as an auctioneer,” said Mr. Shaw, 
ed ae ” (the name of the town in New York I can- 
not recall), “and in leisure hours wrote several things, 
for a paper there, that I considered both true and amus- 
ing. But these poor children of my brain were all still- 
born. Yet I loved them and kept them by me. It 
troubled me to see that no one else cared for them. Well, 
papers kept coming in that had things in them by an 
‘Artemus Ward,’ and everywhere people read them and 
laughed over them. I thought that some of my sayings 
were just as good as ‘Ward’s,’ and I wondered where his 
success lay. It suddenly came across me, ‘It’s his ridic- 
ulous spelling.’ I followed this lead. I took out of the 
pigeonhole in my desk one of my unfortunate produc- 
tions. Without changing it at all I wrote it out in words 
spelled as nearly as I could get to a reproduction of their 
sounds, and in this absurd shape sent it to the New York 
Weekly. Ina short time I got a letter from the Weekly 
accepting my manuscript and asking me for more. And, 
for a fact, I took just each of those things that had failed 
in our town paper; wrote it in my ‘fonetic’ style; saw it 
appear in the New York Weekly and in time was under 
a big salary besides, not to write for any other paper.” 

In substance, this is Mr. Shaw’s account of how the 
kindly humor, the homely, shrewd reflections on men 
and things, the very wise judgments and monitions of 
“Josh Billings” opened a way for themselves into the 


common thinking and speech of the people of his day. 


He was a very wise man and he had a genuinely sincere, 
beneficent purpose in what he wrote; but he knew, too, 
that his wisdom, fraught with nonsense now and then, 
would find a welcome with most men. His “Sayings” 
have a permanent value, and are always a refreshment 
as well as food for humankind. His “Centennial,” 
should it revive interest in his books, would not only 
honor him, but do great good to his readers. 


Cray MacCautey. 
Tokyo, JAPAN, June 6, 1918. 


Let the Plattsburg be Meadville. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

At last, according to the report of the Commission, 
some order is to come out of chaos in regard to the ad- 
mission of ministers to our fellowship. ‘Too long have 
our pulpits been used for the exploitation of economic 
chimeras, social vagaries, and “rationalistic”’ nonsense, 
oblivious of the fact that these pulpits were erected for 
the preaching of pure religion, modernly interpreted. 

Our fellowship committees heretofore have been very 
lenient and seem to have taken almost any comer “on 
faith,” perhaps because no standard of admission had 
been established or demanded. Now we understand all 
this is to be changed, and a minister is to know some- 
thing of our church and its sacred mission, and we 
are to know something of the minister and his message, 
before he can take charge of a parish for its weal or woe. 

To a layman this sounds good and just as it should be, 
but it seems to the writer that a step farther should 
be taken. While the new minister is taking his prepara- 
tory readings as prescribed by the Commission he should 
be located in a Unitarian atmosphere. Your strong edi- 
torial of July 25 suggests a Unitarian Plattsburg for six 
weeks. May I propose Meadville as that Plattsburg, 
and three months as the minimum period of service? 
The new-comers would thus fraternize with and be in- 
fluenced by the faculty of Meadville Theological School, 


who are superb generals in our religious army. The 
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candidates would also mingle with the students, hear 
lectures, have access to the splendid library, attend re- 
ligious services and preach occasionally themselves. By 
these associations and experiences only will they catch 
the spirit of our denomination and be fitted for the. 
great constructive work which lies before them. 

A residence for these ministers might perhaps be pro- 
vided by the trustees of the Meadville School, but its 
financial care would have to be provided for, and what 
a splendid responsibility this would be for the National 
League of Unitarian Laymen to assume; and what an 
inviting and distinguished gateway this would. be for 
ministers entering our fellowship from other churches! 

May I conclude by stating that, as a denomination, we 
are too loosely organized and too fearful of ecclesiastical 
authority. Thus reforms such as this come slowly. Let 
us have a stronger government, purely democratic, fash- 
ioned after that of our Nation. Then we shall develop 
increased power and go forward to fill the place in the 
world which has awaited us, lo, these many years. 


M. T. Garvin. 
LANCASTER, PA. 


How Spenders Help the Enemy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


We are all vitally interested’in the economic questions 
involved in raising the money to finance the war, but it 
appears that there are involved also questions of every- 
day ethics. Although we realize that direct taxation 
of the necessaries of life is the method of war finance 
for which we should properly be preparing our minds, 
we should not overlook one essential virtue of the method 
of financing by voluntary War Saving. This is its value 
in teaching us to discriminate between the things that 
are truly necessary to efficiency and well-being and the 
things that are unessential and therefore luxuries to be 
dispensed with, 

Those who were so fortunate as to hear Miss Helen 
Fraser of England during her visit last spring will not 


forget the cogency with which she presented this matter. 


” 


“We talk in terms of money,” she said, “but the reality 
is not money but goods and services. . . . War sav- 
ings among the people is not only essential to se- 
cure the money needed—it is far more essential from the 
point of view of securing the cutting down of the con- 
sumption of goods and labor by our peoples. . 
Every one who saves five dollars and lends it to the coun- 
try gives the country what is far more important than 
the five dollars. One transfers to the government five 
dollars’ worth of materials and labor that one could have 
used up if one had spent it on oneself, and that is its real 
value. . Every unnecessary dollar spent helps the 
enemy.” 

I realize that this is “unpopular doctrine,” that it is not 
easy to bring ourselves to live up to it. We must resist 
the temptations set before us so alluringly by shop win- 
dows and advertisements. We must do this in order to 
discourage the manufacture of more of the non-essen- 
tials and so release labor for the production of the 
thousand things that are essential. If the wife of a man 
who works hard in a shipbuilding plant lavishes his 
wages on shoes or hats or dresses that she does not 
really need, she is undoing the good that he is doing for 
his country. 

To teach these truths is the great and worthy task of 
the War Savings campaign of education. Among the 
first to learn the lesson should be our Unitarian women. 

Co) Bu Ss 

Camprivck, Mass. 
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A Reunited Congregationalism? 
RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON. 
original Congregational churches of New England 


will do fitting reverence to the sacred memories 
and inspirations of the Plymouth settlement of 1620. 


Tone years hence the living representatives of the 


What better occasion could 
there be for prayerful con- 
sideration, by both the 
Trinitarian and the Uni- 
tarian wing of a once 
united but now long-sun- 
dered fellowship, of the 
possibility of organic re- 
union? Can we, in 1920, 
give thanks together for the 


glories of our common 
heritage, or must we give 
thanks apart? Shall we 


meet this significant anni- 
versary with the conscious- 
ness of a growing unity of 
spirit and of practical aims, 
or will minor and non-es- 
sential differences of theo- 
logical interpretation con- 
tinue to divide us? In these 


days of dwindling denomi- | 


national emphasis and of 
deepening harmony in the 
urgent struggle to make the 
world safe for democracy, 
it would seem that no spirit 
of prophecy was needed to 
foresee that something by 
way of a better mutual un- 
derstanding between Trini- 
tarian and Unitarian Con- 
gregationalists could be ac- 
complished in the next two 
years, with a modicum of 
good-will and open-mind- 
edness on both sides of the 
invisible line that was 
drawn between us a cen- 
tury ago. 

Readers of the Harvard 
Theological Review for 
July, 1918,—and how much 
one wishes they might be 
many times more numer- 
ous than they are!—will 
find this question of a pos- 
sible reunion raised in 


most persuasive form in a notable article on “The 
Pilgrim ‘ercentenary and ‘Theological Progress,” by 
Prof. John Wright Buckham of the Pacific School 
of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 
most cordially the friendly hand extended from the 
Pacific Coast, and to assure Prof. Buckham and _ his 
Trinitarian brethren that we of the Unitarian side 
of the ‘Congregational household of faith are more 
than ready to discuss the nature and extent of our 
actual differences in the same generous spirit in which 
he has advanced the question, and with the hope that 
greater mutual appreciation and co-operation may re- ~ 
sult. If we can begin to draw closer together in thought, 
the grave practical problems that would be involved 


It is my wish to grasp 
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gradual solution. 


From Prof. Buckham’s Notable Historical Review 


The chief concern of the founders of New England 
was not with doctrine but with church government. It 
was not to secure either freedom, except for their own 
uses, or tolerance as a principle, that they dared the 
perils and hardships of the deep and of the wilderness. 
Their aim, pursued with invincible singleness of mind, 
was to establish what they believed to be the only true 
and scriptural form of government of church and state 
—a co-operative theocracy. It is correct to call their 
commonwealth democratic only in the sense that it con- 
tained the seeds and sure previsions of democracy. That 
it was a great step forward in religious and social con- 
struction is universally conceded. 


* * * * * * 


Few chapters in the history of religious thought 
are fuller of intensity and pathos than that of the 
supreme effort of Calvinism to maintain itself in 
this New World against the forces of religious and po- 
litical progress and the increasing demand for a freer 
and larger faith. 


* * * * * * 


Unitarianism arose as a co-operative, purposeful move- 
ment, with a definite existence and character of its own. 
Ii originated when ministers and churches sought each 
other with the sense of a common consciousness and a 
common mission. It began when these associates com- 
menced to say “we” and not “I.” 


% * * * * * 


It was the false and misguided, not the true, represen- 
tatives of the New England churches who finally closed 
the door to doctrinal freedom and development. 


* * * * * * 


Like two divergent streams from the same source the 
two dissentient theologies flowed on, now drawing apart, 
now approaching one another, never without mutual 
interaction and influence. 

* * * * * * 


divergence. 


at all to blur the differences that still remain. 
versus unity in God, and a divine or human nature in 
Jesus Christ—these are no longer the points of widest 
“Tn its doctrine of Christ, Unitarianism has 
been as vacillating and vague as Congregationalism has 
been dogmatic and conventional. 
see in him far more than either originally saw.” 
tarianism, in its affirmation of “the progress of mankind, 
onward and upward forever,” seems to Prof. Buckham 
to lean toward a facile optimism regarding human na- 
ture, to which the present war has given a rude and 
salutary shock. He holds to a valid meaning in such 
older terms as “redemption” and even “atonement”—“a _ 
recognition of the place which sacrificial, vicarious— 
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in ultimate reunion will at least be in a way to 


By fairness and candor combined, Prof. Buckham at 
once lifts the discussion out of any atmosphere of theo- 
logical polemics into one of broad Christian statesman- 
ship. He begins by admitting that the stern Calvinism 
of the Westminster Confession of Faith, which the New 
England fathers brought with them across the sea, could 
not survive in the new and freer conditions of American 


life. But he rightly points 
out that there was more 
than one path of departure 
from this older theology. 


‘Doing full justice to the 


needed and effective pro- 
test of Channing and his 
followers, he asserts truly 
that another, and from his 
viewpoint a more construc- 
tive, way of escape was 
found by thinkers on the 
Trinitarian side, among 
whom Bushnell, Taylor,and 
Finney may rank as chief. 
These leaders saved the 
freedom of the human will, 
declared sin to be “man’s 
own act, consisting in a 
free choice of some object 
rather than God as _ his 
chief good,” and based sal- 
vation on man’s own effort 
rather than on an inscruti- 
ble divine election. Prof. 
Buckham commends Uni- 
tarianism for its sobriety 
and sanity in holding fast 
to Christian theism and dis- 
cipleship to Jesus, in face 
of temptations to panthe- 
ism and a_ shallow but 
plausible eclecticism. “The 


-notable fact about early 


American  Unitarianism,” 
he declares, “is the radical- 
ism of its protests and the 
conservatism of its prod- 
ucts.” 

“The two fellowships,” 
he adds, “are undoubtedly 
drawing nearer together as 
they move forward, in 
common with the whole 
body of Christians, into a 
larger conception of Chris- 


tianity and its cardinal 
truths.” Yet it helps not 
Trinity 


Both are coming to 


Uni- 


ty 
‘ 

P. 
| 
* 
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though not substitutionary—suffering has in human re- 
demption.” ‘The words “not substitutionary” concede all 
that Unitarianism has ever really contended for; we fully 
recognize the wider atoning and reconciling and redeem- 
ing values of sacrifice and suffering—not confined to 
Jesus’ death on the cross, be it added, but made univer- 
sally human. Here it seems to us that Congregational- 
ism, in common with “Evangelical” Christianity in gen- 
eral, is still too much dominated by traditional dogma- 
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Not that we are not in our own way dogmatic. Unitarian- 
ism has its preferred positions on all the main points of 
faith, which it has worked out in relative freedom and 
holds subject to the judgments of a progressive and en- 
larging reason. What we have a right to complain of 
in our “Evangelical” neighbors, including those ‘Trini- 
tarian Congregationalists toward whom we feel the draw- 
ings of a sympathy that is both historic and personal, is 
that thus far they do not admit in us “a direct, real and 


tism and timid convention- 
ality. We are willing to go 
some distance with its 
“Christocentric” attitude. 
But we cannot assent to im- 
plications that plage Jesus 
in a class altogether by 
himself, and make all other 
suffering and sacrifice oc- 
cupy another and qualita- 
tively lower plane. In these 
great days, when Moham- 
medan Arabs and Buddhist 
Japanese and pagan Mo- 
roccans are giving their 
lives together for liberty, 
it begins to seem not a lit- 
tle narrow and bigoted to 
insist too much on the “ab- 
soluteness” of Christianity 
—whatever that scholastic 
phrase may be taken to 
imply. 

Prof. Buckham finds it 
“almost pathetic” that Uni- 
tarians have continued to 
define and redefine their 
belief from the beginning. 
“The effort began with 
Channing and has_ been 
continued by President 
Eliot, Professor Emerton, 
Charles W. Wendte, 
Charles G. Ames, M. J. 
Savage, E. A. Horton, $. 
M. Crothers, S. A. Eliot, 
Howard N. Brown, Wil- 
liam L. Sullivan, and, one 
might almost add, all other 
Unitarians.” Yet he would 
apparently take it to be 
quite in the course of na- 
ture that Origen, Tertul- 
lian, Augustine, Luther, 
Calvin, Edwards, Schleier- 
macher, and Ritschl have 
given fully as individual 
statements of . Christian 


And His Fair-minded, Eloquent Plea for Reunion. 


Each fellowship has much to repent of in its treatment 
of the other, the Trinitarians of bitterness and scorn in 
their attitude toward Unitarians, the Unitarians of intem- 
perance and injustice in their denunciations of Trinitari- 
ans. There have been acts too as well as words that were 
neither charitable nor Christian, such as the exclusion of 
Unitarians from Congregational pulpits on the one side, 
and on the other the appropriation of church property on 
the basis of a claim which was legal rather than equitable. 

* * * * * * . 


The two fellowships are undoubtedly drawing nearer 
together as they move forward, in common with the 
whole body of Christians, into a larger conception of 
Christianity and its cardinal truths. 

* * * * * * 


It is neither right nor Christian to let outgrown issues 
determine present attitudes. Theology must be justified 
of her children. If there is to be continued, upon the 
part of the “Evangelical” churches, a policy of with- 
holding fellowship from Unitarianism upon theological 
ground, it must be made clear that it is based upon 
actual theological disharmonies sufficient to warrant so 
unbrotherly an attitude. 


* * * * * * 


With these theological divergences—in spite of so 
much in common—still remaining, can the two fellow- 
ships come closer together? How can two walk to- 
gether unless they are agreed? Clearly they cannot 
unless they have enough of agreement to undergird their 
differences. On the other hand, if they were absolutely 
agreed in every particular and point of view, of what 
stimulus were walking together? 


* * * * * * 


Great indeed is the cause for gratitude that we of this 
generation have come—through litile virtue or achieve- 
ment of our owr—out of the atmosphere of controversy 
into one of friendliness, in which we can not only work 
‘together but reason together concerning the great things 
of the kingdom. 


inward contact with the di- 
vine life” until and unless 
we first accept this or that 
or the other doctrinal shib- 
boleth. The shibboleth may 
be never so true; the point 
for Unitarians will ever be 
that it cannot be made the 
sine qua non of religious 
fellowship. Until Trini- 
tarian Congregationalism 
can take the further step of 
conceding that life, not 
doctrine, is the one thing 
needful, one does not see 
that even a closer unity of 
opinion than yet obtains 
can quite bridge the gap be- 
tween us. 

This, then, is the sub- 
stance of our friendly re- 
joinder to the welcome ten- 
der of fuller understanding 
and appreciation in Prof. 
Buckham’s admirable arti- 
cle. God helping us, we 
can do no otherwise! To 
us, this is the liberty into 
which the teaching of 
Channing, Parker, Emer- 
son, Hedge, Clarke, Ever- 
ett, and the whole glorious 
company of our leaders— 
following, as we _ believe, 
the comprehensive and un- 
dogmatic spirit of the 
Christ—has made us free. 
It has never been good for 
Unitarians to flock so 
much alone. It has made 
us unduly self-conscious, 
protesting, and negative. 
It has impoverished our 
spiritual and organic life 
and still does so. Nor does 
one think it has been 
wholly good for the Trini- 
tarian fellowship to have 


truth as they apprehended it, to the immense enrichment 
oi historic Christianity. 

Here, perhaps, we come close to what divides us most 
fundamentally as Unitarians from our Congregational 
brethren, and makes ultimate concessions difficult from 
both sides. For us, with all our repeated definings, doc- 
trine is not and never has been the essential thing. Prof. 
Buckham significantly quotes Prof. Christie, “one of the 
latest and best interpreters of Unitarianism,” as holding 
that “the first and fundamental characteristic of Uni- 
tarianism is that it is an undogmatic church,” and that 
religious union begins “whenever two souls recognize in 
one another a direct, real and inward contact with the 
divine life.’ This is truly first and fundamental with us. 


ho 


missed the impetus and stimulus of the best of our 
leaders, both lay and clerical, if the terms may be 
pardoned. ‘To-day more than ever, when Roman 
Catholicism, Christian Science, Mormonism, and the 
millenarian sects are gaining a power over the mul- 
titude that bodes no good to the future of an 
enlightened American democracy, it does seem more 
than ever tragical that both branches of New England 
Congregationalism cannot reunite into a single body, 
giving to the land we love that passion for righteous- 
ness and’ for right reason together which was the beacon 
in their souls that guided our Pilgrim and Puritan fore- 
bears to these new shores in dauntless Christian faith 
and hope! 
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At the Grave of Lafayette. 


N the quaint old Picpus Cemetery, in a congested 
if part of Paris, there is a grave close to the high wall, 

covered by a flat stone, colored with age. It was 
here, on May 20, 1834, that the remains of the great 
Lafayette were buried with high honors at the close of his 
eventful and useful career of seventy-six fruitful years. 

This quiet grave in the little crowded walled-in burial- 
ground in the French metropolis is a noted historic 
Mecca. ‘To this secluded spot each year come groups, 
large and small, to pay tribute to the valor and nobility 
of the immortal Lafayette and to place wreaths of re- 
membrance upon it. Above it continually float the flags 
of two nations, two republics, united in the bonds of 
service for the freedom of humanity. Each year on 
Lafayette’s birthday, September 6, memorial exercises 
are held at Lafayette’s grave in old Picpus. Both French 
and Americans unite in the simple patriotic services, in 
salutes to the flag, and in verbal tributes to the life and 
work of the great French hero. The fact is emphasized 
that Lafayette was an international humanitarian, and 
that through all his life his great motive was that of 
liberty. He not only helped to make the United States 
and France free nations, but he stirred the liberty-loving 
impulse among his countrymen, so that there is hardly 
an instance of a foreign people struggling for liberty 
where France has not taken part. French blood has 
been spilled for the liberty of the Greek people; at Ant- 
werp for the liberty of the Belgians; at Solferino and 
Magenta for the Italians; and Frenchmen. have also 
fought for the liberty of the Syrians. 

The spirit of George Washington and the Revolu- 
tionary patriots seems to brood over the grave of Lafay- 
ette, who gave as they gave and even more, dedicating 
his life, his fortune, and his sacred honor to the cause 
of liberty, wherever it needed an advocate. 

The grave of Lafayette was visited by Gen. 
Pershing and a body of our troops, when they landed, 
the first of the great American Expeditionary Forces in 
France. They were accompanied by many leading French 
citizens of high rank in civil and military circles. It was 
a solemn scene. After several short addresses had been 
made, Gen. Pershing was asked to speak. He was un- 
prepared for such a request, but he quickly responded in 
terse, soldierly fashion. He gave his whole message in 
just five words: “Well, Lafayette, we are here!” 

“America’s Pershing, stern and calm, 

For France’s wounds brought grateful balm, 
At Lafayette’s tomb enwreathed with palm; 
He spoke in tones of love and cheer :— 

‘Lafayette, we’re here!’” 

To-day, when all Europe is in flames and Frenchmen 

are giving their blood and their all for the right of men 


to govern themselves, at this grave hour in the history, 


of France, the active sympathies and the precious words 
of approbation which come to them from this great 
sister republic are most comforting and the material 
aid is a vital source of strength and support. 

As in the great days of Lafayette, so to-day we are 
reminded at Lafayette’s grave that the United States and 
France have once more joined together heart and soul 
in the defence of justice and liberty. The sister repub- 
lics are combining their efforts for the triumph of a 
common cause. 


“See here—our flag for which men died; 
See here—our nation, freedom’s pride; 
See here—our God who still is guide. 
Hail! Year of Jubilee appear! 
‘Lafayette, we’re here!’” 
Tyas S. 
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Summer Rest. 
ADDISON E. ANDREWS. aes 


My meadow is a downy bed ;— 

On cooling moss I lay my head. 

The daisies are my sheets of white, 
The buttercups are blankets bright; 
And, too, there is a patchwork quilt 
Of red and yellow, brown and gilt; 
Tis made of black-eyed Susans gay, 
Of dandelions, caraway, 

Of elderberry, waving wheat, 

Wild mustard weeds and clover sweet. 


Here I recline, and doze, and dream, 
Lulled by a babbling, soothing stream; 
And while new strength my body stores 
I thank God for His out-of-doors. 


Who the Checho-Slovaks Are. 


Their Struggle to be Free of the Oppressor’s Yoke and 
their Picturesque Part in the War, 


FRANK D. CHESTER. 


In the news of the day nothing is more spectacular 
and dramatic than the progress of the Checho-Slovak 
Army in Russia. Of course behind the Army is a great 
political movement, with propaganda and programme. 
What it all means, and what it portends, no one but the 
leaders of these people would venture to prophesy. But 
all intelligent persons are interested in every bit of in- 
formation they can get. We wish to serve our readers 
on this subject, and we think it will be worth while for 
them to read the following article which the IRegister 
asked Dr. Chester to prepare for us. The author, who 
is a devoted Unitarian, is well informed about condi- 
tions in Middle Europe. He was United States Consul- 
General at Budapest, Hungary, 1904-8.—Epiror. 


UR daily papers report that the American Govern- 
©) ment has decided to support the Checho-Slovaks 

in their attempt to restore a united front in Russia 
and Siberia. ‘This decision must be based on the belief 
of the Allies that the Checho-Slovaks are determined to 
frustrate the activities of the Bolshevist Sovyet govern- 
ment now holding the capital of Moscow. It must also 
be based on the belief that they will just as eagerly frus- 
trate the Austrian Uniate, that is, the Greek Catholic in- 
tervention, in favor of the Pope at Rome both in the 
Ukraine and in other portions of Southern Russia and 
the Caucasus countries. 

Our histories of the German and Austrian monarchies, 
and the newer histories of the various Slavic nationalities, 
with whom, by the way, we have not yet been too well 
acquainted, tell us that the Checho-Slovaks are made 
up of the Chechs, or Bohemians, of Austria and the 
Slovaks of Hungary, who have an almost identical lan- 
guage and literature. They are those North-Slavs who, 
like the Poles, and a few other weaker peoples in German 
and Austrian grasp, have held out for their distinct Slavic 
nationality in spite of the fact that politically they have 
been conquered, as they have been annihilated as states. 

The new Checho-Slovak flag is light blue, bordered at 
the top and bottom with two horizontal red and white 
stripes. It bears a diamond of four white stars. Three 
of these stars represent the provinces of Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, and Silesia. Over these provinces Baron von Hus- 
sarek, a Checho-Slovak, is now prime minister. 
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of Slovensko, consisting of ten or more countries in 
North-central Hungary. There are no stars for the 
Wends of Carniola, Carinthia, and other southern prov- 
inces of Austria, probably because the dialect of the 
Wends is more South-Slavic. It should be remembered, 
however, that the Bohemian kings prior to the conquest 
of the Checho-Slovaks by Rudolph of Habsburg in the 
thirteenth century claimed these provinces for a dreamed- 
of Great Bohemia, or, as they would now call it, a Great 
Checho-Slovakia. We also find no stars for the Polab- 
ians, Lusatians, and Sorabians in Germany, whose deliv- 
erance, nevertheless, is in the Pan-Slav Programme, of 
which the Checho-Slovaks were the initiators. As this 
Programme now comes to trial, we wonder whether one 
single ideal symbol of unity, instead of four stars taking 
in all the North-Slavs except the Poles, would not have 
fired the Checho-Slovaks and their congeners for the 
final struggle for Checho-Slovakia. 

HE largest and most revengeful territories of the 

Checho-Slovak provinces are Bohemia and Moravia. 
In the present struggle Bohemia is taking the lead, and is 
echoing the sentiment of the champion of Great Bohemia, 
Charles Havlichek, who said (about 1825): “I shall 
proudly say, ‘I am a Bohemian,’ but never ‘I am a Slav- 
onian.’ Slavonians have four fatherlands and not one; 
Slavonian patriotism is only a shade better than cosmo- 
politanism.” 

Many readers doubtless know about “Good King Wen- 
ceslas” of the old Latin Christmas song, the saint who 
was assassinated September 28, 938 a.p., and has been 
memorialized in Bohemian churches and schools each 
year ever since. But do they know that, in spite of John 
Huss’s great efforts for twelve years up to 1415, in be- 
half of a Chech national church, reformed on Bible lines, 
only two per cent. of the Bohemians and Moravians in 
Europe at present are professing Protestants? Do they 
know that the Chechs had to give up the founding of a 
Chech national church in return for the use of the Chech 
national language in their schools the last five hundred 
years? Do they know that the Slovak Lutherans have 
dwindled in numbers on account of paying for the same 
privilege, so that their emigrants to America have turned 
to the teachings of Ingersoll and Karl Marx as substi- 
tutes for the gospel? 

Yet there is a curious phase to this turning to free- 
thinking.. The modern Bohemian freethinkers of Amer- 
ica claim kinship with the German-speaking Moravian 
church-members of Pennsylvania and other States, and 
with some of the Bohemian Brethren who came to 
America at a later date.* They commiserate them for 
their loss of the Slavic tongue by which they might still 
be distinguished from the Lutherans of to-day. Why, 
they say, did you preserve the German language in your 
churches? Why did you not retain your Bohemian na- 
tional character as a people and as churches? _ 

But we go on to ask: How did the Checho-Slovaks 
get a fighting force to Russia and Siberia? Why have 
they taken up arms to assist the Allies in championing 
small nations and democratic government in the world? 
They had been made captives by the Russian Imperial 
troops from the eastern front of the Austrians and 
Germans, in whose armies they formed regiments. Some 

*In the history of the origin of the Moravian Church (by C. Edmund Maurice, in 
“The Story of Bohemia,” p. 343), we find that, unlike the stern idealism of the Eng- 
lish Quakers, ‘‘whose influence was thereby hindered, the policy of the Bohemian 


Brethren from 1419 on was of a more accommodating character, enabling them to 
affect the general policy of their country by sacrificing something of their perfection 
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of them, indeed, are reported to be deserters from the 
Central Powers’ lines. No doubt they prefer a Slavic 
language of command, which the Austro-Hungarian Min- 
ister of War is as unwilling to grant as he would the 
Italian or Roumanian tongue. 

The strategy of the Checho-Slovaks in Siberia is being 
directed by Prof. Thomas G. Masaryk, a Bohemian 
scholar. He is now in this country as the head of the 
Checho-Slovak Mission. From Washington he is really 
guiding the Checho-Slovak revolution. He says that the 
Allies must recognize in the proposed League of Nations 
all the nineteen small countries of separate language that 
lie in Middle Europe in a line from Lapland to Greece! 
‘The Checho-Slovaks are in the centre of this line, and, 
according to Prof. Masaryk, they are the leaders of the 
nineteen countries. The professor said on May 21, 
1918, in the meeting at Boston of the American Unitarian 
Association, that America has to supply ninety millions 
of men to equal the number of men that the Central 
Powers have at their control! The Checho-Slovaks in 
Siberia and Russia, the newspapers report, amount at 
least to twenty thousand, and perhaps another twenty 
thousand can be brought finally into the organization of 
the Anti-Bolshevist forces.t Other reports bring the total 
number up to one hundred and fifty thousand, this num- 
ber perhaps including other Slavic nationalities such as 
the Poles and Serbs. The latter were also captives, but 
were able to free themselves on account of the Sovyet 
government’s weakness. Another factor in the Checho- 
Slovak organization was the Russian counter-revolution- 
ary generals’ interference with the Bolshevist régimes 
that had been set up in the various Russian provinces. 

Do American people realize that the present confidence 
of the Checho-Slovaks in themselves to organize this 
counter-revolution is due in great measure to the teach- 
ing of American missionaries among the Checho-Slovaks 
both here and in Europe? ‘That is a fact, attested by mis- 
sionary publications of both Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians. In a little pamphlet on the Bohemians, that 
is, the Checho-Slovaks in America, issued in 1913 by the 
Missionary Education Movement, Vaclav Losa says that 
the Presbyterians have been organizing workers among 
the Bohemians for the past twenty-five years, and that 
with educated preachers and Bible-teachers of all Protes- 
tant denominations the “Kingdom of God” can be brought 
about by means of Huss’s nation, with the aid also of 
plenty of money to offset their financial helplessness. It 
is pertinent for the American people to know that Prof. 
FE. Jordan of Columbia University points out that the 
Checho-Slovaks felt they had become a servile nation 
in the eyes of the world owing to the execution of their 
nobles in the Thirty Years’ War, and they have now 
arisen as economic opponents to the Austro-German 


autocracy. 


HE question now is: Will the Checho-Slovak move- 

ment in Siberia and Russia really restore a unified 
Slavic government in Russia, or will it simply become a 
new type of Bolshevism, carried on not by Workingmen’s 
Councils, but by erratic theorists who may fail in the 
solution of this important international enterprise? Rob- 
ert Keating Smith of the Episcopal Church thinks that 
the Bohemians enjoyed a culture and a literature higher 
than all except those of the Italians from the ninth century 
on, and that this is true of the modern Bohemian be- 
lievers in moral liberty and as fighters for truth. Hence 
he urges that they are proper claimants upon his Church’s 
support as a people struggling for their independence. 
But in 1908 E. E. Strong of the Congregational Board 


+This means that by supporting the Checho-Slovaks, the United States and the 
Allies stand against the present Bolshevist government. 
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went much farther than this. He insisted that the mis- 
sionary work among the Bohemians both here and abroad 
showed a striking effect upon the identity of purpose 
of America and Bohemia in the world. Are we in Amer- 
ica called upon to identify ourselves with the Checho- 
Slovak Mission of dissatisfaction in their own territories ? 
Are we to adopt their policy and go abroad politically in 
behalf of eighteen or more other small countries? Is 
there some secret economic force driving us out of our 
own land and at the same time seeking to bring various 
foreign peoples into our country? 


Out of Old Paths. 
MILES HANSON. 
VI. 


RANCHING ON THE EDGE OF THE DESERT. 


ORTUNATELY, all ranch experiences were not 
} on the trying side, and of those that live with me 
irrigating during the night stands out prominently. 

The turn for the water coming round to us, about 
seven o’clock in the evening we start for the field. ‘The 
day has been stiflingly hot, but soon night’s cool breezes 
will fan the cheeks. We dig away the accumulated mud, 
lift the gate, and the water gurgles into the ditch. We 
are in for hours of attention, now, and at first we are 
fully occupied, strengthening weak places and cut- 
ting openings. While the plateaus fill there is spare time. 
All is silence except for the distant barking of a dog, 
the whistling of crickets, and an occasional cry of a night 
bird. The stars are wonderfully bright, and move slowly 
across the blue. Scorpion climbs up in the East, the 
three horizontal stars first appearing, and then the whole 
figure coming into view. Cygnus and Vega pass slowly 
overhead. Now and then a meteor blazes across the sky. 
The Great Bear makes his journey. How many types of 
men have watched the same heavenly procession! ‘The 
Indian, the Mexican, the Spanish adventurer and priest 
side by side, the thirst-racked pioneer, and preceding 
them all the unknown and forgotten races. What did 
they think? What solutions of the universal life-prob- 
lems did they find? As one wonders one becomes a 
mere atom trying to realize the immensities of the uni- 
verse, a tiny busy ant rushing about and carrying a load. 
Why? And whither? 

One’s knowledge of history is reviewed, and specula- 
tions arise as to the coming days. Job’s surmisings be- 
come very real, and, as with him, things too wonderful 
for us present themselves. 

Slowly, as the result of many such nights, one be- 
comes more and more conscious of the Might Behind. 
The Great I Am comes to the fore, and it becomes clear 
why in that vague yet searching way the desert-dweller 
of old described the Power encircling him. ‘Tennyson’s 
otd, old lines,— 


“Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they,”— 


repeat themselves, and one wonders why we have the 
presumption to quarrel about our fleeting theories, creeds, 
and denominations. As with the great Hebrew, all that 
one can do is to try to serve a little and walk reverently 
before the Maker. 

As the water silently feeds the land, so the stillness and 
the heavenly march feed one’s greater self. God is in 
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his holy temple, and all the earth keeps silent before him. 
The night passes on. By and by a soft light fills the 
east, and then silently the moon, past the full, comes into 
view, her pearly gleam clothing all things with a mystical 
beauty. On and on, one toils, and at last, when nearly 
through, a rosy glow floods the sky, birds begin to twitter, 
and, making a slight depression in the far-off horizon, the 
sun peeps forth. The depression is soon lost in the glow, 
and the full orb tells that another has dawned. ‘The field 
is wet. Shouldering the spade one turns homeward, 
closing carefully the water-gate on the way. After a 
cold bath and a draught of fresh milk, be the demands of 
life what they may, one feels ready to meet them. 

The quiet Texan nights have been for me precious 
gifts. Where the sun has glowed through the thickets, 
1 have seen the “burning bush,” and felt that the place 
whereon I stood was holy ground. Messages from the 
silences also came to me from the stretches of the mesa. 
About a mile and a half from the ranch there was a 
short steep rise, at the top of which a long expanse of 
rolling sand hill, valley, and mesa commenced and 
stretched for over five hundred miles of unbroken soli- 
tude. This long reach was sparsely covered with mes- 
quite, sage-brush, cacti of various types, and grease- 
wood, and here and there were clusters of desert flowers, 
gaudy in color, stiff and waxy. 

On these spaces was the firewood, not in trees, but in 
old buried sand-covered roots of mesquite. 

We would take the team, water, a few sandwiches, 
axes, and hoes, and go to dig for wood. Away over the 
sandy stretches we slowly threaded our way. After the 
first stiff rise we were lost to the world. The sky out 
there is of deep, deep blue. The horizon seems near, but 
it is really far removed. ‘Those hills that at evening 
are glowing purple, and that solitary conelike peak, are 
one hundred and twenty miles away! ‘The heat is in- 
tense, but the air is invigorating. 

By and by we would come upon a heap of sand out of 
which was sticking an old-looking bush of mesquite. 
Near by were similar heaps. We would halt our team, 
loose the horse from the wagon, give it a block of alfalfa, 
and begin our task. 

We first pulled away the sand with the hoe, and after 
a while struck an old root, cleared it, and then chopped 
or split it. It is not easy working at 105 degrees in the 
shade, but for wood we had come and wood we must 
have. ‘The pieces were freed from entanglements, and 
as a reward we got a length of hard brown root like 
walnut four to six inches through and three to four 
feet long. 

After the wagon was filled we rested in the shade. 
Lazily turning over the sand we had unearthed, we came 
upon shells and pebbles. When was this dry upland 
under the waves? We tried to think of the vast changes 
that must have occurred and found ourselves using East- 
ern figures of speech. Somehow in these wide spaces 
Fastern expressions seem more natural than Western. 
The talk about hustling, dollars, efficiency, and specula- 
tion feel queerly out of place. ‘The Oriental fits the 
desert better than the Occidental. The Egyptian, Per- 
sian, and rural Old Testament writings suit one’s mood, 
and the outdoor talks of Jesus strike responsive chords. 

The spreading spaces somehow made me think of the 
meéting of Jesus and the woman of Samaria. ‘The view 
there would probably be somewhat like the views here, 
—clear distances, shimmering lights and shadows, far-off 
blue mountains, and loneliness over all. Discussions 
about religious minutiz seemed out of place, not big 
enough for the occasion, and I fancy that Jesus, respon- 
sive to the surroundings, said, “God is spirit, and those 
who would really reverence must be in touch with the 
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spirit, must thrill with the nearness of the Eternal.” 


Differences that divide are for little people; real men 
and women do not talk much of man-made divisions, but 
see God everywhere. 

Day by day I lived in the distances, and felt them 
pulsing with the life of some indefinable Might. 

During this period I mingled with men on a farming 
basis, and they talked with me as man with man, so 
that I got a closer view of them than I did in the pro- 
fessional days. There was not one per cent. of the men 
in real touch with the Church. Parsons were looked upon 
as men who made a profession, and did a work because 
of pay; they were expected to profess certain beliefs, and 
it was up to them to do it, while the ordinary man looked 
on and smiled. 

A farmers’ association, or a talk at the street-corner 
with other farmers and men,—well, that meant .some- 
thing, but church dogmas were unrealities that got one 
nowhere. Girls, young folk, and women could go to 
church and could profess to “find religion,’ but as for 
actual life, such things were of little account. I knew 
only two men who cared in the slightest degree about de- 
nominationalism, or who gave a thought to any formal 
creed. Yet all the men were decent, had their own code 
of morals, would do a good turn most readily to others, 
and were in every-day talk “real good fellows.” 

While I grew more and more conscious of God, I was 
disquieted that the Church seemed unable to interpret 
that presence to men. ‘There was a growing liberality, 
and the Church seemed unable to employ an expanding 
vision. 

(To be continued.) 


Prayer — Is It Worth While >? 
OLLIE BARNES. 


RAYER is to religion what poetry is to literature. 
Pw could exist without it, but could we really live? 
By prayer I do not mean a mere childish prattle 
of words while our mind wanders off on the events of 
the day. I mean those moments when we go into the 
Silence and let our thoughts blend with the Eternal; 
when we earnestly wish to know the things worth while, 
and to shape our lives accordingly ; when we wish health 
or happiness for a loved one; when our heart holds only 
good-will toward all,—that is what I mean by prayer. 
Apart from all sects and dogmas, there is no scientist 
but will agree that the mind has a great deal to do with 
our physical as well as our spiritual life. Does it not 
stand to reason, then, that these moments of prayer when 
our thoughts go out to the great Source of all Love until 
they harmonize with the Eternal Chord are beneficial to 
us and to others? 

We may know of some trouble of a friend we love, 
but if that friend withholds his confidence from us, and 
stands aloof, it is a difficult matter to convey our sym- 
pathy to him, however much we may desire to do so. 

The well-worn excuse of a prayerless world, that if 
God wanted to do these things he would without our ask- 
ing, reminds me of the little girl who said, “If God 
wanted us to have an education, why didn’t he have us 
born with one?” 

True character is moulded in the school of experience, 
and prayer is a part of the curriculum. 

I do not believe that any one who has ever really 
prayed can doubt that those moments of communion 
with the Infinite have been beneficial and ennobling to 
him and to others who come within his influence. 
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The Adventure of Faith. 
A FTER decades of materialism a new mysticism is 


being born. All of us to-day perceive some great 

force let loose upon us—for our destruction or our 
regeneration. A Power is certainly at work—is it God 
or devil, for no one dares longer to call it chance. Every 
instinct answers, God. God and immortality have be- 
come facts for our every-day life, while before they 
were only words, and words avoided. ‘The new thing 
about faith to-day is that it is voluntarily intuitive, and 
that its mysticism is not contemplative but active. ‘This 
mysticism is conscious. ‘The scientific, the materialistic 
attitude was a stage of growth ordained for our adoles- 
cence, but it did not indicate the maturity that we thought 
it did. Our intuitions of God to-day are more to be relied 
upon than those of earlier periods that were unaware of 
pitfalls. The evidence of our mature wisdom is that, 
having experienced the pitfalls, we have voluntarily re- 
turned to a childlike trust. We do not argue about God: 
we accept him. We do not argue about survival: we 
accept it. Universal destruction has swept from us every 
other dependence. . . . For the first time in the world, 
millions of people are making the adventure of faith, en- 
grossed in the effect of immortality, the effect of God, 
not as a dogma of the next world, but as a practice for 
this one. There is nothing new about immortality, there 
is nothing new about God; there is everything new in the 
fact that we are at last willing to live as if we believed 
in both—Wiunifred Kirkland. 


The fool hath said...The fool hath said... 
And we who deemed him wise, 

We who believed that Thou wast dead, 
How should we seek Thine eyes? 


How should we seek to Thee for power 
Who scorned Thee yesterday? 

How should we kneel, in this dread hour? 
Lord, teach us how to pray! 


Grant us the single heart, once more, 
That mocks no sacred thing, 

The Sword of Truth our fathers wore 
When Thou wast Lord and King. 


Let darkness unto darkness tell 
Our deep unspoken prayer, 
For, while our souls in darkness dwell, 
We know that Thou art there. 
—Alfred Noyes. 


Nevertheless I am continually with Thee: 

Thou hast holden my right hand. 

Thou wilt guide me with Thy counsel, 

And afterward receive me to glory. 

Whom have I in heaven but Thee? 

And there is none upon earth that I desire besides Thee. 

My flesh and my heart faileth; 

But God is the strength of my heart, and my portion 
for ever.—Psalm laxxii. 23-26. 


. PRAYER. 

Eternal Spirit, Thou who in every generation dost 
make Thy dwelling-place in human hearts, we turn unto 
Thee in humble prayer. Forgive us that, as a people, 
we have sought the outer things and have neglected Thy 
presence in our inner life. Come as the cleansing fire 
in our spirits; come as the healing power in our inmost 
being. Speak peace unto us Thy penitent children. Re- 
new Thine own life in our lives, giving us faith to live 
and courage, if need be, to die. Henceforth may we 
serve Thee in all that we do, and love Thee with all our 
hearts. Amen. 
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Prayer. 


The gifts of God are mightier than our due; 
Earth yields more beauty than our eyes behold, 
More service than our slothful hands may mold 
To fitting form; love—and we are untrue; 
Faith—we are doubters. But a leaf of rue 
Or drop of myrrh, and we who were so bold 
In joy sink into tears. Ask not—He doth withhold 
No blessing it were best the spirit knew, 
When thou must pray, pray thankfully and long, 
As the earth prays in flowers, as the sea 
Offers its tides, the bird its matin song. 
And for thy need of dower from above 
Pray that God’s spirit may descend on thee 
And consecrate thy life, to perfect love. 

—Edith Willis Linn. 


When Illinois came into the Union. 
JANE A. STEWART. 


Illinois is conducting this year a patri- 
otic war-time celebration of the State’s one 
hundredth birthday. The great wave of 
patriotic impulse in Illinois, stirred by the 
entrance of our country into the world 
war, has been swelled and deepened by the 
impressive study and demonstration of the 
Prairie State’s early start and development 
and its notable contributions to the growth 
of the United States. 

The building of the Nation was well 
under way when Illinois came into the 
Union a century ago. ‘There were ten 
million people in the United States, New 
York, Virginia, and Pennsylvania each hay- 
ing over one million, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, and South Caro- 
lina over half a million in population each, 
Maryland and Tennessee each had over 
400,000; Maine, Connecticut, and New Jer- 
sey nearly 300,000 each; 
Alabama, and Indiana about 150,000 people 
each. With the exception of Alabama and 
Maine, which came in in 1919 and 1920 
respectively, all of these flourishing States 
were already in the Union, along with 
others, Illinois being the twenty-first. 

The territory of Illinois (previously “the 
county of Illinois,” cut from Virginia and 
part of the Northwest Territory) was a 
great fertile prairie but sparsely settled in 
January, 1818, when Hon. Nathaniel Pope 
of Kentucky, Illinois’ territorial secretary 
and Representative in the United States 
Congress, presented the Enabling act which 
made Illinois a State before the year was 
out, being finally passed by Congress on 
December 3, 1818. 

It was then that the tide of settlement 
began slowly but surely. The East was 
not crowded, but better and cheaper land 
could be had, land bringing $3 an acre in 
the new State. In Kentucky similar land 
brought $50 an acre. Kentucky was a great 
State then, and the ‘‘Wilderness Road,” that 
historic artery of early emigrant travel, 
brought long winding trails of settlers to 


Illinois. Not all roads led to Illinois then, 
but a large number of rivers did. Keel 
boats, skiffs, pirogues, barges, flat-bot- 


tomed boats, and even canoes brought the 
people, with their household goods, horses, 
and cattle, in a wave that caused Illinois to 
overtake and then to far surpass Indiana, 
admitted two years before but now having 
about half the population of the Prairie 
State. 


and Louisiana, 
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The territory now included in Illinois, 
it is apropos to note, was “discovered” by 
Father Marquette, the French Jesuit priest 
and missionary, and the intrepid explorer 
Louis Joliet, who led a small party from 
(Quebec early in 1673. The French were of 
the greatest help, it is recorded, in conquer- 
ing the Illinois country for the American 
Nation. The first settlers were Frenchmen 
from Canada. These pioneer Frenchmen 
of heroic memory are highly esteemed 
among the many races which have gone to 
the making: of Illinois, and are all to-day 
loyal Americans. 

When I1linvis was admitted to the Union, 
the Indians were the chief occupants of 
the wilderness. Chicago, chartered in 1837, 
was an Indian village as late as 1830. Its 
nearest post-office in 1818 was Fort Wayne, 
Ind., whence a soldier on foot carried the 
mail once a month. Living was reduced 
to its lowest terms in quality and cost; but 
food was plentiful, and cost little or nothing 
except the labor of cultivation, and often 
not even that. 

There was plenty of game, maple sugar, 
wild honey, persimmons, crab-apples, nuts, 
pawpaws, wild grapes and plums, fish, 
mushrooms, mulberries, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and blackberries. Large quantities 
of castor oil were made from cultivated 
cestor-oil beans. Cotton was raised, picked, 
spun and woven. Vegetables grew large. 
Peaches, apples, pears, quinces, and cherries 
were cultivated successfully ; hogs grew fat, 
and cornfields yielded well. A family could 
live a whole year without the possession of 
$50 in cash. 

Housing was not a serious problem when 
a log cabin of two rooms could be built for 
$50 and a barn for $80. Laborers received 
seventy-five cents a day without board. A 
cow and a calf could be bought for $12, and 
a pig for $2. 

As late as 1841, when Charles Dickens 
visited the West and saw his “Eden,” view- 
ing the wilds of Illinois across the Missis- 
sippi from the veranda of a St. Louis hotel, 
the settlers were still confined to the 
wooded lands and the rich alluvial bottoms 
of the valleys and river courses in Illinois. 


The requirements of the United States. 


Government at the time of the Civil War 
gave Illinois its first great impetus. Peace 
brought settlers in a flood. The prairies 
have produced richly along with the mines, 
factories, schools, churches, throughout the 


past half-century. 


Though they had no public educational 
facilities until 1830, the settlers of Illinois 
imbibed at once the ideas of liberty and 
equality so boldly proclaimed in the Fed- 
eral Constitution a generation earlier. Op- 
position to slavery was strong at all times, 
although the Constitution hedged some- 
what. It, has been well said that it was 
fitting that the greatest son of Illinois half 
a century later should cast aside all quib- 
bling about vested rights in human beings, 
and with one stroke of his pen deal the 
death-blow to slavery. 

Looking back from the rich, populous 
commonwealth of Illinois to-day, “doing 
with all its might what its hand finds to 
do,” to that territory governed from Wash- 
ington a century ago, with its wolves, 
hostile Indians, forts, cabins, rude bridges, 
and trackless prairies, it seems as if a long 
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period of time had elapsed. And yet there 
are in Illinois six persons born in that 
primitive territory who have lived all their 
lives in the State, and who are the most 


vivid reminders of the early days when 


Illinois came into the Union. 


Literature. 


Louisiana Represented in American 
Pageantry. 


The presentation of Maud May Parker’s 
pageant “Louisiana” in New Orleans some 
months ago, staged and directed by a 
master, Thomas Wood Stevens, was more 
than a brilliant local event of passing inter- 
est. It marked another worthy contribu- 
tion to pageant literature, another step in 
the popularization of the pageant, another 
demonstration that pageantry is already a 
part of the American educational curric- 
ulum.* 

No State, with the possible exception of 
California, could offer a more picturesque 
setting than ‘Louisiana, with her semi- 
tropical vegetation and wild life, her mag- 
nificent river, her French and Indians, her 
conservative and romantic social atmo- 
sphere,—‘the mystic, dreamy, soulful 
Southland far.” Upon this background 
Mrs. Parker has painted a series of won- 
derfully vivid and colorful scenes,—the 
happy nuptial bond between the Colapissas 
and Choctaws, the dramatic arrival: of 
La Salle and planting of the cross, the 
enchanting “Dream of Crescent Moon” 
and appearance of New Orleans, the real- 
istic picture of the Louisiana Purchase, 
and the symbolic festival of Prosperity 
and Peace, the pageant concluding with a 
thrilling climax, the Call to Arms, in 
which Louisiana, with her sister States, 
offers to France and to the world her life- 
blood for democracy. , 

The text is a blank verse of sustained dig- 
nity, never obscure or straining for effects, 
often rising into eloquence and distinction. 
The authorities differ as to the proper bal- 
ance between the spoken word and the 
spectacular effects in pageantry. Some 
pageants are more poetry than play; others 
more play than poetry. “Louisiana” skil- 
fully reconciles the two tendencies. There 
is no lack of the pictorial and the dramatic, 
nor, on the other hand, of interpreta- 
tive discourse. If some of the speeches 
seem overlong, it is to be remembered that 
the limitations of an out-of-door pageant 
do not apply to “Louisiana,” which was 
given on an indoor stage. Given in the 
open, undoubtedly the text would have to 
be cut. 

To say that this is a woman’s pageant, 
dedicated to mothers, with a special femi- 
nine appeal, characteristic—shall we say?— 
of the South, the concluding lines being a 
eulogy of sacrificial motherhood, is to 
describe it, not to qualify our praise. 
Indeed, this notable community drama, less 
ambitious than Percy MacKaye’s “St. 
Louis,” but worthy to be associated with 
that achievement, suggests anew the fruit- 
ful means of correcting Anglo-Saxon 
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inarticulateness, and opens up almost limit- 
less opportunities of educating our foreign- 
born by visualizing for them noble episodes 
in American history and making real the 
unending struggle for freedom ,and 
democracy. E.R. S. 


Ernest Poole on Russia. 


Tue Dark Prope. By Ernest Poole. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50—The trouble with books about mod- 
ern Russia is that before they are printed 
they are already out of date. Nowadays, 
in the land formerly ruled by _ the 
Romanoffs, changes come so thick and fast 
that he who attempts to analyze conditions 
there is fairly certain to discover that his 


come obsolete. Certainly, this is, in a 
measure, true of Mr. Poole’s book. Its in- 
troduction is dated in February of the cur- 
rent year. Its pages reveal a careful, even 
searching investigation into Russian condi- 
tions as they existed last summer in city 
and country; but so much has happened 
since then, so many changes have come to 
pass, Russia has passed through so many 
revolutions, each seemingly a’ little worse 
and a little more hopeless than its predeces- 
sors, that Mr. Poole’s report of The Dark 
People reads like ancient history. He treats 
of a transition period in Russian affairs 
even now gone forever. It is almost as 
much of the past as the Russia of Count 
Tolstoi, or that of Catherine the Great. 
None the less, as the word of an eye-wit- 
ness, Mr. Poole’s book is by no means 
without interest and value. Its author is 
manifestly one whose trained eye little of 
real significance has been able to escape. 
He writes interestingly, in a style both 
vigorous and plastic, of many scenes and 
incidents in city and village life. He has 
the novelist’s faculty of telling the reader 
just what he wants to know. His descrip- 
tion of various personalities, with quota- 
tions of their opinions, as well as his own 
comments on men and affairs, is often ex- 
ceedingly interesting. His travels led him 
from Petrograd and Moscow far into the 
heart of Central Russia; and he was quick 
to note every condition of interest. Yet we 
must confess that the final impression con- 
veyed by his book is one of depression 
rather than of hope. An indication of the 
book’s power is found in the suggestion 
made on almost every page that Russia is 
indeed a land of riddles; and that her 
people must travel a long, long weary road 
before they reach anything like real civil- 
ization,—conditions that are fixed and last- 
ing. With a population so vast, much of it 
superstitious and illiterate, self-government 
is obviously a dream that can be realized 
less in years than in centuries. A.R. H. 


Revelation of Gallant Devotion. 


THE Opyssty oF A TorPeporD TRANSPORT. 
By Y. Translated from the French by 
Grace Fallow Norton. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net—To all lovers 
of the sea, and of a striking human docu- 
ment, we heartftly commend this book. It 
reads like a tale by Kipling or Joseph Con- 
rad. It also lays stress upon one phase of 
the World War too little recognized or 
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understood. ‘This little book consists of a 
series of letters written to a friend by the 
under-officer of a small steamship com- 
mandeered at the outbreak of hostilities by 
the French Government, and sent on a 
variety of errands over a large part of the 
globe. In vivid, picturesque language, 
which loses nothing in its handling by a 
translator peculiarly fitted for her task, 
the writer offers a dramatic description of 
the travels of this ‘“water-bruiser,” her 
adventures, and the men who make up her 
officers and crew, until she finally comes to 
her inevitable end at the hands of a Ger- 
man U-boat. The story is the more force- 
ful because of its simplicity. Incidentally, 
it makes a strong plea for the merchant 
marine, that portion of those “who go 
down to the sea in ships and do business 
in the great waters,” the half of whose 
loyalty and quiet heroism, especially in time 
of war, has not yet been told. The book 
also has its value as a revelation of that 
spirit of gallant devotion to duty in the 
hearts of the French people which has won 
for them the admiration of the civilized 
world. 


The Eternal Life Itself. 


THis Lire anp tHe Next. By P. T. 
Forsyth. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1918. $1.—Principal Forsyth is a 
master of words; he uses many of them, 
and always with consummate art. Fewer 
words and less art would perhaps let the 
really important message of this little book 
stand out more clearly. He is showing 
how, in many ways, the eternal life (and 
not merely the idea of it) reacts on this 
life with fructifying power. There are 
fine and helpful things said; there are fine 
and colorful sayings; but the thought is 
always a little obscured and dulled by the 
elaboration of the style. There ‘is of 
course a constant intermixture of »“Chris- 
tian” dogma and much talk about “Christ” 
which many readers will find in large part 
meaningless. Neither God nor Jesus is 
precisely meant, and only the orthodox 
Christian reader will find many of the 
passages valid. A sign of the times is the 
frequent polemic against such dealings with 
the dead as that of Sir Oliver Lodge (no 
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HIS VOLUME is an interpretation of the times in 
the terms of a liberal Christian faith. 
and forcible sermons fifteen Unitarian ministers repre- 
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names are used). For all these and other 
strictures, the book has a real value; its 
whole insistence is true and needs to be 
recalled to our minds in these terrible days 
when death is so much with us. Our life 
here conditions our life there; conversely 
also, it is well to be reminded by Principal 
Forsyth. 


Not His Theology, His Social Spirit. 


RicHt AND WroncG AFTER THE War. 
Bernard Iddings Bell. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net—To any 
clergyman desirous of making his church 
a centre of spiritual influences, and his 
sermons searching interpretations of civil- 
ization as it is and as it ought to be, we 
heartily recommend this book. Its analysis 
of modern social and ethical conditions is 
refreshingly courageous and clear-sighted. 
Although Dean Bell’s theology is distinctly 
medieval, his social spirit is thoroughly 
modern. His discussion of possible read- 
justments of old ways of living to the new 
world created by the war is both vigorous 
and illuminating. His book is what it 
claims to be, “an elementary considera- 
tion of Christian morals in the light of 
modern social problems.” 


By 


Rookte Vernacular. 


Buy, oF THE U.S.A. By Kenneth Graham 
Duffield. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus 
Company. 50 cents net—A tiny volume of 
war verse written in rookie vernacular. 
Scarcely a valuable or noteworthy addition 
to the rapidly increasing bulk of poetry 
inspired by the present war, yet its few 
pages contain verses which show a clear 
sense of rhythm and not a little honest 
feeling. 


Literary Note. 


A special English edition of Rev. E. H. 
Reeman’s book Do We Need a New Idea 
of God? has just been brought out by 
Hurst and Blackett, Ltd., of Paternoster 
House, London. The book is published in 
this country by George W. Jacobs & Co. 
of Philadelphia. 
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Woman’s Part. 


E. B. 


In a letter accompanying her verses one of 
the beautiful and choice souls of our Church 
says, ‘I am almost eighty years old, and have 
no grandsons or other near relatives to send 
into the seething conflict, but all around me 
are younger women, my friends, who have 
given their dearest ones, sometimes the only 
one, to help turn this war into a triumph 
for humanity, and a blessing to the whole 
world,” 


All honor to the heroes who cannot go across; 
The mothers, sisters, wives, and sweethearts, who are 
left 
Yo fight their daily battles with a sense of pain and 
loss, 


And hide behind a fheerful face a heart that is bereft. 


Heroic is the sacrifice that’woman makes for War. 
She gives her best-beloved without a moan or cry, 
She helps him to be noble, to scorn the coward’s part, 
To fight for Right and Justice, and if need must be, 
to die. 


For her there are no victor’s wreaths, no waving ban- 
ners gay. 
Her glory is his loyalty, his faith, her precious store. 
Although her heart is breaking, she will not bid him 
stay, 
For dearly as she loves him, she loves his honor more. 


The Lizzie B. 


F. KE. SULLIVAN. 


“Lizzie B., by the end that’s comin’, don’t 
yer give thet boy another doughnut, or his 
mother’ll shet down on his visits. He’s 
been standin’ there half an hour, stuffin’ 
those cakes down an’ watchin’ you fry. 
Just like him, too,—don’t stop after three 
or four, but falls right in steady without 
bein’ noticed.” 

Here Mr. Sam Jack Perkins stopped to 
laugh a gruff, good-natured guffaw way 
down in his chest. To him steadiness and 
“fallin’-in” power were the best of quali- 
ties. The real worth of such doughnut- 
eating was not lost on him. He sat back in 
his big wooden rocker by the open kitchen 
window tying tiny knots in the broken 
cords of a fish-net, deftly and evenly, 
though he scarcely looked at the meshes. 
Lizzie B. knew the merits of steadiness 
and the rough kindliness of her Uncle Sam 
Jack. In a frail way she herself was un- 
swerving and formed in habit, as the scrub- 
worn floor of the kitchen and the trim row 
of cared-for geraniums on the window- 
ledge showed. 

Lizzie B. stood spare and tall in her dim- 
blue wrapper, making the little boy beside 
her look fairly pudgy. A city child trans- 
planted to a real country kitchen does not 
become acclimated too soon. 

“Jimmy, dear,’ she said in a thin, nasal 
voice, “how many doughnuts have you ate?” 

“Seven,” said Jimmy Newall, lapping the 
sugar powder from his lips. 

“Then don’t you eat any more now, and 
youll have one when you come back from 
the bay.” 

Jimmy promptly stopped eating and 
walked over to the little wooden sloop on 
the mantel. He took it down and began 
rigging its sails. For a boy of ten he was 
unusually quiet and inclined to obey. Over 
at the hotel on the point, where he stayed 
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summers with his mother, he was thought 
rather stupid by the mothers of boys who 
would get pinched by crabs and poisoned 
by jelly-fish. But the truth was, Jimmy got 
thoroughly tired of playing humdrum with 
those fellows. He’d hunted star-fishes ever 
since he could remember, and by this time 
he knew just where to find them if he 
wanted one, and just how to pick a crab 
up by the back. It was much more fun 
for Jimmy to go down to Sam Jack’s, on 
the mainland, and have Lizzie B. give him 
things to eat and Sam Jack tell him tales 
and take him fishing all day in the dory. 
He knew Shank Tuttle and all the other 
natives well. They fancied him, too, and 
in a small way he was distinguished and 
popular. He worked really hard with Sam 
Jack, and learned all about pulling in the 
nets, how to sail the dory before and 
against the wind, when to swing the jib, 
and where to throw the sand-bags. 

On rainy days especially he made his 
visits. Then Sam Jack taught him to 
know the parts of the little shop and to 
whittle. This summer they had been mak- 
ing together a little racing-yacht out of soft 
pine, with a deep keyboard, and a boom 
that could tack to any wind. Of course 
Jimmy couldn’t be at the hotel much. Sam 
Jack liked him for company on his trips, 
because Jimmy never bothered and he was 
such a steady, plodding little shaver. Lizzie 
B. loved him naturally, as she would any 
quiet little boy for whom she could make 
things he liked. 

Sam Jack folded his net and yawned. 
“Look at that cat meawling round a’ready 
for some fish. Come on, Jimmy, get the 
oars; we may need ’em if she rides too high 
on the wave. By the end thet’s coming, 
it’s a high wind to-day, and you'll hev 
your chance to do some tackin’, very like.” 


Ten years later the regular summer 
yacht-race was due in the cove. Some un- 
known person had given a quaint silver cup, 
a sort of pitcher with one handle, for the 
proud boat that would win. Of the three 
yachts supposed to be fastest, two had been 
tried in race,—the Aosta, second place the 
year before, and the Merry Thought, a 
graceful, lightly built craft, and first-prize 
winner. The third was a heavier-looking 
larger boat, new that season, christened 
the Lizzie B., and handled in its maiden 
race by Capt. James Newall. In a trial 
trip before a light breeze she had man- 
aged to close in upon the Merry Thought 
with a handicap of thirty seconds; under 
a heavy wind her weight might serve her 
better. 

In spite of this, Capt. Newall’s craft had 
been jeered at by the hotel connoisseurs. 
One dapper young Englishman in immacu- 
late white flannels, who had offered himself 
as pilot on the Merry Thought, dubbed 
the Lizzie B. a coal-barge. This yachts- 
man was “considerable of a lion” on the 
hotel piazza. His opinion passed current 
among the young ladies. When it was over- 
heard by young Newall, Capt. James said 
nothing, but buckled up the tarpaulin Sam 
Jack had lent. 

To see this Lizzie B. sail, Sam Jack 
Perkins, Shank Tuttle, and the town fisher- 
men gathered on the top of Cemetery Hill, 
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Sam Jack with his spy-glass, and Shank, 
watch in hand. From this clear vantage- 
point the end of the course was in full 
sight; the starting-ground had been fixed 
around the cove on the other side of Little 
Misery Island. On the top of the hill the 
wind was blowing as sharp a western gale 
as the men knew it must be blowing down 
on the expanse of water. A darkish cloud 
was gathering toward the east. ; 

The signal gun fired. Instinctively the 
men hollowed their palms to their temples; 
Sam Jack tightened his face to see more 
plainly through the spy-glass, and shouted, 
“Pull out yer watch, Shank!” 

It was full three minutes before any 
yacht came in sight. Then it was the bow 
of the Aosta. 

“Spending her force first,’ said Shank. 
“She won’t make it; she holds her wind un- 
steady. Here comes Merry Thought and 
the Lizzie B. together. Aosta’s droppin’ 
behind a’ready. Take thet little spruce 
bush on the bank there and watch ’em as 
they go by, Sam Jack.” 

“Merry Thought and Lizzie B. ahead!” 
shouted Sam Jack. “Lizzie B. first at furze- 
bush, an’ Merry Thought careening in 
wind. By Jims! her lee side’s under water! 
Hullo! I bet her steerer got soused! Lizzie 
B. goin’ steady wi’ reefed mains’l. Hullo! 
here comes Merry Thought holdin’ a better 
wind. She’s light’s a bird an’ can go 
swift, but she’s tottery. See ’er reel wi’ 
thet broadside! Merry Thought ahead! 
lizzie B. chasin’ after! I bet she don’t get 
it, after all. How much more time’ve they 
got? One minute more? Oh, thunder! 
he’ll lose in the turn. Thet little craft’s 
got the inside curve around the point. 
Why ain’t my boy lettin’ out his reefs? 
He’d oughter put his mains’! on long ago!” 

At this moment, while the eyes of the 
old salts were focussed well to the course, 
that darkish little cloud to east knew it 
was escaping attention and that the time 
was ripe for pranks. A raincloud is a 
sudden and unaccountable trickster, but 
a wind-cloud is a coquette. Just as Sam 
Jack’s hands were perspiring cold at the 
spy-glass, the darkish cloud burst right over 
the racers and dropped plumb its bomb of 
a whirling, unruly counter gust athwart 
their path. 

The suddenness of it made Sam Jack 
hold his breath. But the suddenness of it 
did not hinder Lizzie B. Her mainsail 
was not taut to catch it, the hand in control 
was firm. ‘The suddenness of it hit the 
gallant Merry Thought amidships. All in 
a minute it gave no time to furl. The 
white-flannelled pilot lurched to starboard. 
The pretty craft careened and trembled. 
Her steersman was not soused this time, 
but ducked into the ocean! If you will 
believe it, the Lizzie B., rounding the point, 
so nearly grazed the Merry Thought that 
the struggling and watery young English 
yachtsman was just able to clutch the 
leeward rail of the Lizzie B. for safety. 

“By the end thet’s comin’! Lizzie B. 
still a-tackin’ an sailin’ right on, steady an’ 
number one, an’ my Jimmy a hero! I 
might ’a’ been sure he’d do it, he’s thet 
cool-headed. When I bought thet cup an’ 
gave it away anonymouse, I done it a-pur- 
pose for him. But thet ain’t nothin’ side 
of how proud Lizzie B.’ll feel!” 
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Summer Readings in the Dome. 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings. 
(or the Committee on Religion in the Home.) 


Content. 


The noblest mind the best contentment has. 
—Edmund Spenser. 


Sunday. 


To be spiritually minded is life and peace. 
—Romans viii. 6. 


Perrect PEACE. 


In quiet hours the tranquil soul 
Reflects the beauty of the sky; 

No passions rise or billows roll, 
And only God and heaven are nigh. 


His perfect peace has swept from sight 
The narrow bounds of time and space, 
And looking up with still delight 
We catch the glory of his face. 
—Augusta Larned. 


Monday. 


I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content.—Phil. iv. r1. 


In Common THINGS. 


Seek not afar for beauty. Lo! it glows” 
In dew-wet grasses all about thy feet; 
In birds, in sunshine, childish faces sweet, 

In stars, and mountain’ summits topped 

with snows. 


Go not abroad for happiness. For, see, 
It is a flower that blossoms at thy door! 
Bring love and justice home, and then 

no more 

Thow'lt wonder 

may be. 


in what dwelling joy 


Dream not of noble service elsewhere 
wrought ; 
The simple duty that awaits thy hand 
Is God’s voice uttering a divine com- 
mand, 
Life’s common deeds build all that saints 
have thought. 


In wonder-workings, or some bush aflame, 
Men look for God, and fancy him con- 
cealed ; 
But in earth’s common things he stands 
revealed 
While grass and flowers and stars spell out 
his name. 


—Minot J. Savage. 


Tuesday. 


Great peace have they which love thy 
law: and nothing shall offend them— 
Psi cxix. 165. 


My Creep. 
HAROLD ARNOLD WALTERS. 


I would be true, for there are those that 
a trust me; 
3 I would be pure, for there are those who 
care; 
; I would’ be strong, for there is much to 
. suffer ; 
Ti would be brave, for there is much to 


dar 
I would be friend of all—the foe, the 
friendless ; 
I would be giving, and forget the gift; 
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I would be humble, for I know my weak- 


ness; 
I would look up—and laugh—and love— 
and lift. 
Wednesday. 


Be content with such things as ye have. 
—Heb sii. 5. 
Content sat spinning at my door: 


And when I asked her where she was 
before— 

“Here all the time,’ she said; “I never 
stirred ; 


Too eager in your search, you passed me 
And, though I called, you neither saw nor 
heard.” 
—Alfred Austin. 


Thursday. 


Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for 
him.—Ps. rxrxvii. 7. 


The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 

That found the common daylight sweet 
And left to Heaven the rest. 


—John Vance Cheney. 


Friday. 


Godliness with contentment is 
gain—z Timothy vi. 6. 


great 


THE VIOLET. 


Down in a green and shady bed 
A modest violet grew ; 

Its stalk was bent, it hung its head, 
As if to hide from view. 


And yet it was a lovely flower, 
Its color bright and fair; 

It might have graced a rosy bower 
Instead of hiding there. 


Yet there it was content to bloom 
In modest tints arrayed; 

And there diffused a sweet perfume, 
Within the silent shade. 
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Then let me to the valley go 
This pretty flower to see; 
That I may also learn to grow 
In sweet humility. 
—Jane Taylor. 


Saturday. 


Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you: For every one ,that asketh 
receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; 
and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened.—Matt. vii. 7, 8. 


These are the gifts I ask 

Of thee, Spirit serene: 

Strength for the daily task, 

Courage to face the road, 

yon ne to help me bear the traveller’s 
oad, 

And, for the hours of rest that come 
between, 

An inward joy in all things heard and 


seen. 

These are the things I prize 

And hold of dearest worth: 

Light of the sapphire skies, 

Peace of the silent hills, 
Shelter of woods and comfort of the grass, 
Music of birds, murmur of little rills, 
Shadow of clouds that swiftly pass, 

And after showers the smell of flowers 

And of the good brown earth, 
And, best of all, along the way, friendship 

and mirth. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


Helen was attending her first party. 
When refreshments were served she re- 
fused a second helping to ice-cream with a 
polite “No, thank you,” although her look 
was wistful. “Oh, do have some more ice- 
cream, dear,’ her hostess urged. “Mother 
told me I must say, ‘No, thank you,’” ex- 
plained the little girl, “but I don’t believe 
she knew the dishes were going to be so 
small."—New York Evening Post. 
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A Fairly Busy Man, the Chaplain. 


ALBERT LEVITT, 


First Lieutenant and Chaplain, 304th Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion, American E-xpe- 
ditionary Forces, France. 


In tHE Fretp, France, 
Sunday, June 16, 1918. 


I came over with the Sanitary train of a 
new division, but a month ago I was 
assigned to this organization, the 304th 
Machine Gun Battalion. It is what is 
called the Headquarters Battalion; that 
is, it is under the immediate direction 
of the commanding general of the Divi- 
sion and is used for emergency work 
wherever there is need of a unit in a hurry 


on any section of the line. We are 
getting the final training and soon 
we shall be in the line, probably. We 


are close to the line now,—not as close as 
we were two weeks ago in another part of 
France, however. ‘There we had a taste of 
the real thing,—air-raids and continuous 
drum-fire. 

My own particular work is varied, of 
course. There is the routine of letter- 
writing and friendly visiting and personal 
conferences with the men. Also I am mail 
officer and chief censor of the Bat- 
talion. In addition to that I am the 
mess officer for the officers’ mess. Thus 
far my knowledge of cookery and dietetics 
has made it easier for me to get what I 
wanted for the men, and my relations with 
the commanding officer of the Battalion are 
most cordial and friendly. It seems a long 
way from the ethics of Aristotle or the the- 
ology of Martineau to the mysteries of beef- 
stew and boiled rice, but it is all a part of 
the philosophy of warfare. Who should 
be master of the body’s sustenance if not 
the one who lays claim to knowing some- 
thing about the soul? I often thank my 
stars that I have always been an out-of- 
‘doors man and could if necessary make 
something out of nothing and live on it. It 
comes in handy now. } 


ee 


I have two cooks to help me, and two 
waiters, and two “kitchen police’—that is, 
scullery-maids of the masculine gender. 
They are a temperamental crew, especially 
the chief cook, whom I call—behind his 
face—the Prima Donna. He is the most 
temperamental individual I have ever met 
—but he can cook!! And he can make a 
delicious rice pudding out of hard-tack 
and imagination. He is a being not to be 
sneezed at! I have a great deal more sym- 
pathy for Gatti Casazza and his Metropoli- 
tan stars since becoming mess officer. 

Then too I am the billeting officer. I 
see to it that at the end of a march there 
is a fit place for the men to camp. Thus 
far I have managed rather well. All the 
men need is a swimming-hole and a field. 
That is not always easy to find. Just now 
we are in a wonderful camp within sight 
of the mountains and close to some won- 
derful woods. My horse is a great treat, 
and it is a good run to go off for a ride 
into the heart of the deep woods and listen 


to the birds singing as though there was |, 


no such thing as slaughter in the world. 
My church work is going on apace. I 
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am getting acquainted with the men and 
the officers. To-day we had services in 
the open, as usual. It was well attended. 
The personnel is nearly sixty per cent. 
Catholic and nearly twenty per cent. Jew- 
ish, so that leaves me a small thirty per 
cent. for work on Sundays. But I con- 
sider the Sunday work as only a small 
part of the game. Twice a week we have 
battalion meetings attended by the whole 
Battalion. At these times I give talks on 
the developments of the war during the 
preceding days and also talk on such moral 
and ethical topics as the weéek’s activities 
develop a need for. These meetings are 
very effective and are producing good 
results. Without any label which might 
bias or prejudice for or against, I am able 
to give straight-from-the-shoulder talks, 
and the men take them in good fashion. 
The officers are very glad to co-operate, as 
it gives them a means of putting their own 


PRAYER OF DEDICATION. 


(Made at the Dedication of the Colors of the 

304th Machine Gun Battalion, National 
Army, June 15, 1918: In the Field, 
France.) 


Eternal Spirit, God of our fathers and our 
Lord, we call upon Thee to bless our Flag. 
Grant that it may never know defeat. Grant 
that it may go on from victory to victory until 
the great ideal of freedom for all mankind 
shall have been achieved upon earth. To the 
attainment of that ideal we consecrate this 
Flag and we dedicate ourselves to lives of 


purity and self-sacrifice that we may be fit 


messengers of freedom. Endue us with noble 
manliness that we may be true soldiers, able 
to withstand ‘hardships with fortitude and 
cheerfulness. Make us strong in times of trial, 
brave in hours of danger, and calm when 
facing death. Sustain’ us with Thy protecting 
care that we may be able to carry out the 
tasks that we are set to do. 

So through our manly living and noble 
dying may this Flag wave triumphant, its 
glory undimmed and its folds unsullied; and 
may our homeland, loved and yearned for by 
each of us, still be a safe dwelling place for 
our loved ones. Bless us and our dear ones, 
our Country and our Flag. Amen. 


ideas and desires to the men through me, 
and as I get close to the men I[ am able to 
help them more than otherwise it might be 
possible. 

Yesterday we had a beautiful ceremony. 
For the first time the Battalion has been 
camped away from other troops. We 
therefore took out our own colors. They 
had never been dedicated and at the sug- 
gestion of one of the company commanders 
we had a dedication service. It was very 
impressive. The men were formed in a 
hollow square. I gave a brief talk on the 
meaning of the Flag. Then the Color 
Guard unfurled the Flag and I took it and 
made a brief prayer. “To the Colors” was 
sounded, and the Colors were placed in 
their socket. All the men and the officers 
were profoundly affected. It did a lot to 
hold the Battalion together and give them 
a feeling of esprit de corps. 

It is difficult to analyze the religious life 
of the men. ‘They are still quite shy. For 
one thing, they are groping. New feelings 
are welling up and new deeps are being 
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plumbed. I am convinced of this, that it 
would be wise for the Unitarians to get on 
the job of doing missionary work immedi- 
ately after the war is over; otherwise the 
type of theology represented by the narrow 
kind of Y. M. C. A. will reap the benefit of 
the religious awakening of the men and 
throw the entire country back into the 
Dark Ages religiously. The chaplains in 
the Army have no business, to my mind, to 
preach any kind of sectarianism. ‘They 
must minister to all men. Not all of them 
do it, but they are trying to, more and 
more. However, the men will turn to the 
churches which are ready to receive them 
‘on their return, and the Y. M. C. A. is 
already on the job. 


ee 


The great number of men who are now 
beginning to think about religious matters 


“for themselves will be ready for our type 


of gospel. You will be surprised, I think, 
at the fact that there are more men desir- 
ous of talking about God than about Christ. 
Democracy means more to the men in the 
service now than ever before. The officers 
are ready for the new gospel. But we 
ought again to be the pioneers and not the 
laggards in this new revival. I am of 
course as yet unable to say just what would 
meet the needs of the varying types of 
men I am meeting and have met. I am 
sceptical of the cock-sureness of some of 
the men who seem to know just what the 
American soldier is and what he needs in 
the line of spiritual nurture. I made an 
intensive study for six months of twelve 
hundred men at Devens, and had the oppor- 
tunity to study three thousand of them on 
board ship for three weeks. Since then I 
have watched carefully three thousand more. 
Yet I confess that I am unable to say just 
‘what types of men there are and how best 
to meet their needs. In the course of the 
next few months I may be able to make 
a sort of tentative judgment. I would like 
to give this word of warning, however: do 
not accept the stories of the professional 
appealer for money for the Y. M. C. A. and 
kindred organizations so far as _ their 
religious purport is concerned. The Y. M. 
.C. A. is doing great work along social lines, 
‘but it is not at all meeting the needs of the 
‘men along religious lines. The officers 
are glad to have the Y. M. C. A. because 
‘of the canteens and the greater comforts 
for the men, but they are almost unanimous 
in saying, at least those to whom I have 
had occasion to talk, that the type of 
preaching is not at all the kind that makes 
for the betterment of the morale of the 
‘Army. 

I know that this is a harsh indictment, 
but I make it advisedly. I have had many 
a tussle, in conferences, with the leaders of 
the Y. M.C. A.,and they are always insistent 
‘on doing the thing which brings evangelical 
results and does not represent the religious 
‘feelings of the greater percentage of the 
men. Then, too, Y. M. C. A. figures as to 
religious meetings and attendance are very 
erroneous and misleading, Please do not 
misunderstand me. The Y. M. C. A. is 
doing a splendid work, but not along 
religious lines. Yet it is the only institu- 
tion—outside of the 
which is doing religious work. It is plac- 
ing itself in the foreground of the men’s 
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minds by its social work and thus is get- 
ting ready to reap the harvest of the 
religious awakening, because the men will 
think that there is nothing else to find or 
to get. 

You will be interested to know what has 
become of the song-books that the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association sent me. When 
I arrived at Camp Upton,. N.Y., I dis- 
covered that no arrangements had been 
made to give the chaplain any equipment. 
IT had of course left all that I had, except- 
ing a few personal things, back at Camp 
Devens. I accordingly put in a hurry call 
to Unitarian Headquarters. The result 
was that some five hundred of the Hymns 
for Use in Time of War and the Services 
were sent to me. I at once distributed 
four hundred of them among the different 
companies’ of the Sanitary train, which 
was my _ organization. Fifty of the 
remainder I left for my own use and placed 
in a box with headquarters stuff.. It never 
came through to France. The other fifty 
copies I put in my trunk and then after 
using them on board the transport I found 
that the chaplain on the transport wanted 
very much to have those hymnals, as he 
had nothing that he liked to use! So I 
gave him those which I had with me. 
Shortly after arriving in France I was 
transferred to this Machine Gun Battalion. 
I find that I have nothing now but some 
British Y. M. C. A. hymnals to use. For- 
tunately most of the hymns are good 
Church of England hymns and are most 
acceptable as to both words and music. 
But I do wish that it had been possible for 
the American Unitarian Association to 
print the little hymnal and service-book 
that I wanted, and that such a thing could 
have been sent to all the chaplains in the 
army. Each chaplain that I meet tells. me 
the same thing, namely, that he wishes he 
had a service-book which he could use for 
soldiers. 

I miss very much my beautiful com- 
munion set that I had at Camp Devens. I 
have none at all just now, but I am expect- 
ing one some time soon. It is to be given 
by a layman in Mr. [Rev. John Haynes] 
Holmes’s church. You will be pleased, I 
think, to know that the Church of the 
Messiah, N.Y., has said that it would back 
me up in my work over here. Holmes 
was most enthusiastic about it on the gen- 
eral principal that to lend a hand is a good 
thing in war times as in peace times. 


The Laying on of Hands. 


Writing to a friend from 3 Duncombe 
Place, York, England, July 7, Rev. Fred- 
eric Houston Kent, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church, Grafton, Mass., says: “A 
few days ago I took part in an ordination 
service of most unusual and _ significant 
charact@r. The young man is a son of a 
Methodist minister in Iowa, and had. been 
elected to ordination by his home confer- 
ence. He is now serving with the British 
Y. M. C. A. in London, but his destined 
work is in the Chinese missionary field. 
Bishop Anderson officiated in the Board 
Room at 47 Russell Square; and when he 
came to the imposition of hands he in- 
vited every ordained minister present to 


“ . 
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join in that part of the ceremony. I need 
not elaborate for you the significance of 
such an event.” 

Mr. Kent enclosed a copy of the certifi- 
cate of ordination, which is as follows :— 


“Warren Spencer Dudley, son of Rever- 
end William M. Dudley, was ordained Elder 
at 47 Russell Square, London, Monday, 
July 1st, 1918, at 12 o’clock, High Noon, 
in the Board Room of Headquarters, Amer- 
ican Y. M. C. A., Bishop William F. Ander- 
son officiating, assisted by the following 
[seven] ministers representing the follow- 
ing denominations, the following [three] 
laymen also being present:— — 

“William F. Anderson, Bishop Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Edmund M. Wylie, Religious Work Sec- 
retary for United Kingdom; Minister Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, Montclair, N.J. 

“John Leonard Tait, Social Centre Secre- 
tary for Great Britain; Presbyterian. 

“Charles Howard Taylor, Religious Work 
Secretary, Y. M. C. A.; Minister First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

“Cranston Brenton, Personnel Secretary, 
United Kingdom Y. M. C. A.; Rector, 
Protestant Episcopal. 

“Homer M. Campbell, Minister Presby- 
terian Church, Greensburg, Ind. (47 Russell 
Square, London). 

“Charles H. Young, Disciples of Christ 
and Y. M. C. A. Secretary (47 Russell 
Square, London). 

“Frederic H. Kent, Educational Secretary 
Y. M. C. A.; Minister Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society, Grafton, Mass. 

“Floyd L. Beckwith, Religious Work Di- 
rector Y. M. C. A. for London Area; Min- 
ister Tabernacle Baptist Church, Chicago, 
Til. 

“George H. Grubb, Library Service Sec- 
retary A. EK. FF. Y. M. C. A. (47 Russell 
Square, London, W.C.).” 


Back to the Land: The City Farm. 


W. SCOTT. 


The establishment of educational farms 
at or near centres of population is now 
under discussion. Various causes unite 
to give unusual weight to the suggestion. 
It involves a suitable land-holding for 
practice, laboratory, and experimental uses, 


-jaccessible to the largest possible number 


of people, and correlated to the public 
system of education in the elementany 
and secondary grades. Besides, provision 
may be made for higher or special train- 
ing, where necessary, to meet the require- 
ments of advanced students, or mature 
men and women in need of special techni- 
cal training. 

While much has been done to promote 
agricultural training under the “land grant” 
colleges, these advantages are generally 
remote from populous centres. It is 
found that many students at these col- 
leges come from large towns and cities. 
This fact indicates that if such training 
were more accessible a larger number of 
urban youth would be benefited. It is 
doubtless true that many city people, 
young and old, would prefer country life 
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if they had the technique of rural work, 
and could make rural life pecuniarily 
profitable and interesting. . 

Such a farm might do much to foster 
enterprises as school and home gardens, 
the utilization of vacant-land-holdings in 
many localities, and help to make the dis- 
tribution of population more nearly nor- 
mal, thus relieving the extreme congestion 
of cities and adding to the man-power 
and general progress of rural sections. 

The cities on account of their relative 
economic and political power have nat- 
urally fostered city industries and pur- 
suits, and have drawn many of the more 
energetic and ambitious youth from the 
country. The general result in all West- 
ern nations has been somewhat detri- 
mental to both city and country, for some 
of the deepest problems of our day are city- 
country problems, not separate but inter- 
woven. 

“Back to the land” has been the brief 
counsel of not a few social reformers 
who have not understood that the success- 
ful handling of land involves scientific, 
mechanical, managerial, and economic 
training and skill. The social estimation 
of work also has been shaped largely by 
the urban spirit. It has undervalued the 
equipment, ability, and intelligence requi- 
site for success in the country. ‘The city 
man and the country man have too often 
had scant respect for each other, too little 
appreciation for their different occupations, 
and the necessity of mutual co-operation. 

To-day food production looms up as a 
fundamental issue. It is acute, and inten- 
sified by the world war. Numerous tem- 
porary and sporadic efforts are afield to 
meet the emergency which now faces the 
nation and world. A sound and compre- 
hensive policy which embraces the entire 
population, systems of exchange, labor, 
transportation, markets, capital, is impera- 
tive for the war period, and equally so 
when peace returns. The strategic value 
of centres of population for adaptive 
agricultural training has been too much 
overlooked. The movement for practice, 
laboratory, and experimental farms at or 
near great and minor cities is therefore 
timely. It should command the attention of 
school authorities and of citizens gener- 
ally. 

Such farm centres would furnish a broad 
world outlook on the best knowledge and 
experience of successful handling of the 
land in all countries. There are: those, 
even in this time of blood and iron, who 
hope the earth shall some day become 
a vast area of beautiful gardens and fer- 
tile farms. 


Prohibition and Patriotism. 


FREDERICK M. BENNETT. 


Most persons who have had large expe- 
rience with the practical working of 
prohibition have found it to be necessary 
for bringing temperance into life. Experi- 
ence with prohibition is seen to be pre- 
eminently an education in temperance. In 
the present it is as necessary for inducing 
temperance in the social order as are 
churches for fostering religion, or schools 
for promoting education. 

One complaint against prohibition is that 
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it is a negation, a negative method of fos- 
tering morality, and thus ineffective, and 
that the real morality can only be given by 
the reaching for great and positive prin- 
ciples and ideals. 

But the complaint is not made that we 
have negative civil and criminal laws to 
help maintain honesty and virtue in citi- 
zenship. Why should we object to prohibi- 
tion laws which give opportunity for men 
to be their best selves, and for youths to 
grow up without the continual temptation 
of drink? 

Is it reasonable to assume that one can- 
not be really temperate unless he has the 
temptation continually flung at him to show 
that he is strong enough to resist it? One 
drunkard said he could cure himself, and 
would be cured when he could set the poi- 
son before him and “never touch a drop.” 
He was not thus cured, but he was cured by 
the continual application of the state pro- 
hibition laws. 

Our wars against Prussianism are a 
negation, a very necessary negation, for the 
mere chance to preserve and foster the 
positive elements of life which we call 
freedom and_ civilization. Should we 
refrain from fighting simply because the 
process is a negation? Should we say we 
will not fight, but will wait till we by good- 
will can conquer Germany, or wait till 
Germany can conquer herself by the appli- 
cation of positive principles of common 
decency and morality? We have tried this 
positive method and we have failed. Only 
by the negation of war can we hope to 
succeed. The same is true in relation to 
the whole liquor question. We have 
waited too long to make the great negation 
regarding it. We have found by sad expe- 
rience that we cannot be for temperance 
unless we are first for the negation, 
prohibition. 

Many who have had large experience 
with the methods of prohibition are con- 
vinced, because they best know the facts, 
that these methods are a first necessity for 
saving civilization to temperance. 

These rightly ask, Why should we seek 
to acquire temperance before we seek to 
procure prohibition? They say, Why not 
as well ask to try to foster character and 
the spiritual life without the aid of 
churches? Doubtless Murphy and Gough 
were positive powers for temperance, but 
they would not have become such had they 
not first made the negation of prohibition 
in their own lives. 

Twenty-seven of our States have already 
exercised their rights to legislate against 
liquor, and the Federal Government has 
given all of them a chance to do so, a 
chance which often has been denied simply 
through the timidity and chicanery of busi- 
ness men and of politicians caught in the 
mesh of the crimes of the liquor interests. 

Why ask for the elimination of waste 
and inefficiency in the war processes? Why 
not first count the waste of the liquor trade, 
in materials, men, police maintenance, 
courts, jails, hospitals, filth, crime, and ill- 


ness, in all sorts of human dereliction, and | 


find out that this is the great waste, the 
elimination of which is the first step in 
efficiency. for the winning of the war? 

The testimony of the shipbuilders on the 
Great Lakes and on Puget Sound, of Secre- 
tary Daniels, and of all who have had 
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actual experience of the effect of prohibi- 
tion in producing efficiency in labor quite 
outweighs all self-interest, prejudice, and 
misinformation offered by others who 
assume that to take liquors from laborers 
will create discontent and labor-slacking. 
In one industrial city of 120,000 people, 
sixty-five per cent. of whom are foreign 
born, the police court records showing 
arrests due to liquor indicate that more 
than seventy-five per cent. of such are 
American born. To assume that foreign 
laborers demand liquor for diet is a libel 
against them and false to fact. 

The complaint is openly made at Wash- 
ington, by those who are charged with 
responsibility for prosecuting the war, 
that the one great handicap is a shortage of 
steel—_for 1918 a shortage of 3,500,000 
tons. It does not take acute observation 
in the districts which manufacture steel to 
see why there is such shortage. Liquor 
and its many consequences are responsible 
for most of it. Business men and officials 
know this but have not the courage and 
wisdom to make the move which might put 
a stop to it in twenty-four hours. Neither 
their patriotism nor their principles are 
strong enough to make this demand for 
immediate prohibition. A few properly 
endorsed “round robins” presented to the 
Government would “do the trick.” Preju- 
dice and self-interest as well as bad living 
habits are responsible for this dereliction. 

Keen observers who have access to the 
facts say that if the British lose to the 
Germans it will be a loss caused by whis- 
key and soda in the British officers. Who 
can look at the evidence presented in the 
Independent for March 2, 1918 (and there 
is much more of the same kind), and not 
say with Lloyd George that the greatest 
enemy is not Germany but “drink”? ‘The 
increase in profits of the brewing com- 
panies of England since the war began is 
pretty good evidence that the claim that 
“the breweries own the British Govern- 
ment” is true. ‘These and other facts go 
to show that if we lose the war we will lose 
it to drink, to its human waste and 
inefficiency. 

Why should any one ask for more time 
to consider this matter of prohibition? It 
has been under continuous discussion and 
observation for’ much more than a genera- 
tion. Ignorance about its facts and 
aspects is inexcusable and disconcerted. 
Too long a time for consideration has 
already been forced upon us by the liquor 
trade and too large a toll exacted. For 
moral principles and patriotism, for win- 
ning the war, for the present and future 
good of the race, we cannot enough hasten 
the coming of permanent prohibition. 

The pleas for “personal liberty” in this 
matter, which are the chief reliance of the 
liquor business,—its main camouflage,— 
are so thoroughly understood and dis- 
credited by those who value and uphold 
the political, social, and legal principles of 
democracy that one hesitates any longer 
to notice them. In using or granting their 
premises one plays directly into the hands 
of the liquor trade. How long will it be 
before we understand that the old and 
excessive individualism has been  thor- 
oughly knocked out of the processes of 
real living? 

We shall not have a citizenship capable 
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of real self-government while our Govern- 
ment 1s in any sense a party to the liquor 
business and allows the people to be poi- 
soned in mind and body by indulgences in 
its “profits” and pollutions. The first step 
toward real freedom is to make the nega- 
tion of prohibition, to throw off the 
enslavement of the liquor business, 


The Responses Begin Promptly. 


In our first mail Saturday morning we 
received this letter :— 


“Dear Register:— 

I have signed the enclosed notes to help 
send papers to the soldiers, as you request 
in Register just received. 

Yours truly, 
Grorcr Emery, 
Saco, Me.” 


The “notes” were better than promissory. 
They were two five-dollar National Bank 
notes, bearing the inscription “York Na- 
tional Bank of Saco, Me.,” of which Mr. 
Emery is president. He told the literal 
truth. They bear his signature. 

That was the beginning. Mr. Emery’s 
contribution pays for five copies of the 
Register for one year, and we have desig- 
nated five of the seven reading-rooms at 
Camp Cody, N.M., to receive his subscrip- 
tions. : 

On Monday morning a letter came from 
Mrs. FE. G. M. Barney, 31 Beach Avenue, 
Swampscott, Mass., who wrote :— 

“Enclosed please find $2 for’a help in 
sending the Christian Register to our dear 
boys in the war.” 

That pays for another subscription also 
to go to Camp Cody, N.M. 

Rev. Arthur E. Wilson sent word from 
the parsonage, 7 Church Street, Belfast, 
Me. :— 

“Enclosed please find $2 to help your ap- 
peal for Registers to be sent to army 
camps.” 

His subscription will fill the quota at 
Camp Cody, N.M. 

Thank you, good friends! 

There are thirty-two camps and canton- 
ments in the country, and we wish to send 
a copy of the Register for one year to each 
of the 148 reading-rooms. If our friends 
prefer to designate a particular camp or 
cantonment we should be glad to comply 
with their request. In some cases there 
are a dozen reading-rooms in a cantonment. 


A Successful Young People’s 
Society. 


REV. MARGARET B. BARNARD. 


In the year 1803, a young minister, Rev. 
Francis W. Holden, found among his 
parishioners in Bernardston, Mass., @ group 
of eager, earnest young people. They 
wanted evening services under their own 
management, and through his wise guidance 
a Young People’s Fraternity was organized. 
Miss Ruth Cronyn, daughter of a retired 
Unitarian minister, Rey. David Cronyn, ° 
was its first president. The members 
planned their own programmes, selected 
their leaders and speakers, and wrote their 
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own papers. They had a definite aim, and 
sought to know why they were Unitarians, 
what were the special beliefs and history 
of the Unitarian Church, and to familiarize 
themselves with the life and work of the 
pioneers and heroes of our faith. 

In 1896, when the National Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union was organized, this 
society was among the first to join, and 
in all these years it has never failed to 
pay its dues and to send from one to four 
members to the annual meetings in Boston, 
—all expenses paid. Its records have been 
accurately kept from the beginning, and 
there are to-day one hundred and sixty 
names on its books. It has always been 
self-supporting and has never refused any 
call for funds from the church or from 
the denomination. Financially, it has 
bought a piano for the church, redecorated 


the vestry, and paid $50 toward the instal-. 


lation of electric lights. It has paid all 
electric-light bills. It contributed to the 
redecorating of the church last year, and 
has already given $60 toward the new 
heating-plant. It gave $5 toward the Way- 
side Pulpit, and pays for the calendars 
which the church publishes monthly. There 
is a record of five hospital bills paid for 
members, and of a generous gift for an 
artificial leg for one of the church people. 
It has also contributed freely to the Pension 
Fund and to many other good causes. Are 
its members ill? Flowers or fruit are 
sent; and any cases of real need are always 
helped. 

During these twenty-five years, the Fra- 
ternity has held its meetings every Sunday 
evening, except during the vacation months 
of March and August; and, whatever its 
discouragements and difficulties, it has min- 
istered to its members, and been a source 
of strength to every minister. Under Mr. 
Birks’s leadership, it started a series of 
meetings among the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist Young People’s Societies in the 
Connecticut Valley, and helped to start a 
Fraternity at Walpole, N.H. 

Its members have always been active 
workers in the church at Bernardston, and 
have been strong forces in the life of the 
various communities where they have 
settled. All feel that the influence of the 
Fraternity has been an inspiration toward 
all true Christ-like living. 


News Letter from the Middle West. 


ERNEST C. SMITH. 


All denominational activity in the Mid- 
dle West this summer centres in Chicago, 
though the church at Iowa City maintained 
services as usual during the month of July. 

For a number of years the Meadville 
Theological School has brought a portion 
of its students and one professor to Chi- 
cago University for the summer quarter. 
This year all the students of the School, 
more than twenty in number, and three of 
the professors are in residence here for 
the full summer quarter. For the first 
time the Institute for Religious Education, 
conducted by the Meadville Theological 
School and the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, has also held its session here in- 
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Who will send the REGISTER to 


our men before they go? 


For three months 148 copies of the Christian Register have been going to 148 Reading-Rooms 


in the 32 army camps and cantonments throughout the United States. 
They run only to the present time. 
It was begun at the suggestion of a Unitarian camp pastor. 


have been paid for by special gifts. 
be continued. 


These subscriptions 
This work should 


The reading-room 


secretaries responded heartily. A minister, not a Unitarian, says 


“THE REGISTER IS PREDOMINANTLY PATRIOTIC” 


More than a million young Americans are in training in our army camps. They are at the 


most impressionable period of their lives. 
upon them. Shall they read it? 


The Register is having a measureless influence 


» The past three months have proved the success of the plan. We need immediate contribu- 


tions to continue the service. 


The Register will take its financial share of this work by 


accepting subscriptions for our soldiers’ reading at the rate of $2 per year. 


WILL YOU HELP? 
WILL YOU HELP QUICKLY? 


Please send your contribution to the Christian Register, 6 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


stead of at Meadville. The local churches 
have been more aware of the presence of 
this body of students than in previous 
years. A reception was given to the 
School at the very beginning of the quar- 
ter at Unity Church by the Associate 
Alliance. The meetings of the Institute 
were held at the Hull Memorial Chapel, and 
during the month of August vesper services 
are being conducted at the Chapel under 
the auspices of the Meadville School. 

Several of the courses offered by the 
Meadville professors are also credited for 
degrees by the University. These pro- 
fessors take their turn in conducting the 
chapel exercises of the University Divinity 
School. “President Southworth has also 
preached at one of the University services 
in Mandell Hall and has filled the pulpit 
of the Hyde Park Baptist Church. 

The Institute for Religious Education 
extended from July 8 to July 20. The 
attendance was inevitably smaller than dur- 
ing the last few sessions at Meadville. 
The change of place of meeting and the 
increased railroad fares both had their 
effect upon the attendance. Yet the pres- 
ence of the Meadville students, many of 
whom were enrolled in the Institute, and 
the attendance of a number of ministers 
and parish assistants made possible such 
a degree of advanced work as had never 
been attempted before. The total en- 
rolment was 33. 

Besides students from the School, there 
were representatives from Superior, Wis. ; 
Alton, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; Lancaster, 
Pa.; St. Paul, Minn. ; Humboldt, Ia.; Gene- 
seo, Ill.; Omaha, Neb.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; Everett, Mass. ; Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; several from Chicago; and 
two from ‘Texas, 


Prot. Theodore G. Soares, professor of 
religious education, and head of the De- 
partment of Practical Theology, at the 
University of Chicago, gave eleven lec- 
tures on “The Principles of Religious Edu- 
cation.” His clearness of thought, his 
wealth of illustration, and his constant 
appeal to experience were greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer gave twelve 
lectures on “Moral Education and Social 
Discipline in Week-day and Sunday 
Schools,” this being part of the longer 
course given to University students. Prof. 
Christie gave eight lectures on “The Evo- 
lution of the Church,” beginning with 
Jesus and Paul and ending with Augustine. 
Prof. Christie has the happy faculty of 
making men and circumstances of an an- 
cient time so definite and concrete that 
sympathetic interest cannot fail. 

Prof. Southworth gave two lectures on 
“Newer Ideals in Religious Organization.” 
Dr. Lawrance and Miss Buck dealt spe- 
cifically with the materials and technique 
of religious education in our own house- 
hold of faith. Mr. Lawrance gave six 
lectures on “The Text-book and the De- 
veloping Character,” while Miss Buck gave 
six lectures on “Religious Education in 
the Adolescent Period.” She also conducted 
a mid-session conference on the general 
subject of her course. Possibly the most 
suggestive of her lectures was the one on 
“Laboratory Methods in Religion.” 

The interest and attendance were well 
sustained throughout the Institute. Special 
opportunities were offered to visit under 
proper guidance various social welfare in- 
stitutions in the city. Members of the In- 
stitute were invited to attend the regular 
daily chapel exercises of the Divinity 
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School of the University. On the last day 
of the session, however, the concluding 
chapel service, conducted by President 
Southworth, was held in the Memorial 
Chapel. The venture of bringing the Insti- 
tute to Chicago University seems to be 
completely justified by the success attained. 

The secretary of the Western Conference 
has been at the Chicago office every day 
except one since the writing of the last 
News Letter, but was able to be present 


at the Institute one full day and portions ' 


of several other days. He has been in 
constant correspondence with churches 
seeking ministers and ministers seeking 
churches. He has also been able to estab- 
lish personal relations with many of the 
Meadville students. Several of our min- 
isters are seeking service as army chaplains 
or to enter officers’ training-schools. All 
of these have consulted the secretary and 
have sought credentials from him. Several 
applications for ministerial fellowship from 
outside sources have also been dealt with. 
On Sunday, July 21, he gave an address 
to some two thousand “jackies” at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station. On 
August 4 he conducted the vesper service 
at the Memorial Chapel. He expects to 
be on duty at the office during the greater 
part of August. | 


Josephine G. Thaxter. 


Miss Josephine G. Thaxter passed away 
at the Morton Hospital, Taunton, Mass., 
on Friday, August 2, after a brief illness 
which resulted from an accidental fall. 
Miss Thaxter had for many years been 
connected with the Unitarian Society, ever 
faithful in her attendance at the church 
services and Sunday-school, and held a 
true interest in the work of the Women’s 
Alliance. She had recently been acting as 
church correspondent to the Christian Reg- 
ister. 
home society. Funeral services were held 
at her late home on August 5, conducted 
by Rev. Stephen G. Palmer, minister of 
the Unitarian church. 


Chroughout the Church. 


Announcements. 


In the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, Mass., on Sunday, August 
18, Rev. Louis C. Cornish will preach. 


Rey. Frederick C. Aldinger of the Uni- 


versalist denomination has applied for ad-. 


mission to Unitarian fellowship. Morgan 


Brooks, Fred V. Hawley, Ernest C. Smith, 


Committee for the Western States. 


Mr. Arthur Schoenfeldt of the graduat-_ 


ing class Meadville Theological School has 
applied for admission to the fellowship of 
the Unitarian ministry. 
was born at Menomonie, Wis., in 1884. 


F. A. Gilmore, Secretary Fellowship Com-. 


mittee for the Middle States. 


Vesper services are being held at the 
Hull Memorial Chapel, Fifty-seventh Street 


She will be much missed in her 


| dore 


Mr. Schoenfeldt | 
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and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, under the 
auspices of the Meadville Theological 
School, with brief addresses. The calen- 
dar follows: July 28, Prof. Francis A. 
Christie; August 4, Rev. Ernest C. Smith; 
August 11, Rey. Rowena Morse Mann; 
August 18, Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer; 
August 25, President Franklin C. South- 
worth. Services begin promptly at 5.30 
P.M. and close at 5.55 P.M. 


Parish News Letters, 


Young People’s Fraternity Anniversary. 


BERNARDSTON, Mass.—The Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Church, Rev. Margaret B. 
Barnard: The Young People’s Fraternity 
of this church was organized January 23, 
1893, by Rev. F. W. Holden, then minister, 
and celebrated August 3-4, 1918, its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. A reception was held in 
the parlors of the church on Saturday even- 
ing, August 3, Mr. Homer Sherman of 
Charlemont, Mass., acting as toastmaster, 
and addresses were made by Rev. F. W. 
Holden, Mr. Hugh Adams, Mrs. Charles 
Hills, and others. Poems written by Miss 
Alta Dennison and Miss Zella Cronyn 
were read and sung, and letters were 
received from absent members. Sunday 
morning Mr. Holden assisted Miss Bar- 
nard in the service, and special music was 
rendered by the choir, largely composed of 
young people, assisted by Mr. Leroy Cush- 
man of Springfield, soloist. At the con- 
clusion, a service-flag with eleven stars, 
the gift of Mrs. H. A. Perry of Topeka, 
Kan., was dedicated. At the evening ser- 
vice, the Christian Endeavor societies of the 
Congregational and Baptist churches were 
present and brought greetings. Rev. G. L. 
Thompson of Northfield offered prayer, 


jand addresses were made by Rev. Messrs. 


R. E. Birks and F. W. Holden, former 
ministers, and Rev. N. J. Springer, field 
secretary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. Large audiences were present at 
both services. The society enters on its 
twenty-sixth year of service with the mem- 
ory of a fine record in the past and the 
hope of better achievements in the future. 


|The church will be closed until September 


8, and during the vacation a heating-plant 
will be installed. The following is the 
Roll of Honor of the church: Alfred W.) 
Birks, Francis Brick, Ralph Cook, Theo- 
Cronyn, Burt Cushman, Donald 
Gauthier, Frank B. Hills, Herbert Nelson, 
Raymond Parks, James Perry, Roger Tyler. 
Miss Frances Perry is doing fine work’ 
at the Hostess Houses near Camp Funston. 


Red Cross in Brooklyn. 


Brooxyiyn, N.Y.—Fourth Unitarian 
Church: The Red Cross Auxiliary is 
growing satisfactorily in spite of the vaca- 
tion season, the membership having in- 
creased twenty. per cent. in the past month. 
Although a small unit of thirty-four mem- 
bers, they made 2,146 surgical dressings 
and a number of knitted articles during 
July. Five meetings were held on Tues- 
days from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. and on two 
evenings until ten o’clock, The chairman 
is Mrs. Anderson Woods; the director of 
surgical dressings and secretary, Mrs. 


B. W. Bennett; the treasurer, Mrs. C.. W.. 
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Cheney; and the director of knitted arti- 
cles, Mrs. S. F. Thompson. 
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Parsonage at Dorchester, Mass. 


DorcHEstER, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Harry Foster Burns: The heirs of the late 
Arthur R. Swan have presented to the 
church his late residence on High Street, 
for use as a parsonage. Mr. Swan was for 
many years chairman of the music commit- 
tee and a faithful attendant at all services 
in the church. His old home, which now 
becomes the property of the parish, is 
located within a stone’s throw of the 
meeting-house and stands upon a broad 
lawn shaded with magnificent elms. Some 
improvements and renovations are being 
made in the house itself. 
for occupation in September. 


The First to Die. 


Monrcrair, N.J.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Edgar Swan Wiers: The Honor Roll is 
as follows; Francis Ames, Thomas Baker, 
Clarence F. Brown, Willard Butler, Louis 
A. Cerf, Jr., Carlton W. Cox, Howard L. 
Cox, Frank W. Edsall, Robert J. Halpin, 
Hans Jaeggli, Karl M. Mann, Albert Os- 
born, Paul Gannett Osborn (died of 
wounds in France), Andrew G. Osborne, 
Julius R. Pratt, B. C. Read, Thomas M. 
Salter, Donald Steele, Rudolph George 
Stehli, Robert Sternberger, Henry A. 
Strohmeyer, Jr., Thomas T. Taber, C. Fay- 
ette Taylor, John H. L. Taylor, Henry 
Weeks Trimble, Gifford Walcutt, Paul F. 
Wiggin, Douglas G. Woolf. Paul Gannett 
Osborn was the first American to die in 
the Great War after the declaration by the 
United States that a state of war existed 
between this country and Germany. 


Sermon Calendar for August. 


OaxkiANnp, Cay.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. William Day Simonds: After four 
weeks of active work, investigating indus- 
trial conditions and war activities in the 
five principal cities of the Northwest— 
Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Wash., and 
Vancouver and Victoria, B. C., the min- 
ister has returned. He says: “The month 
has afforded a complete change, and 
perhaps the only sort of rest healthy and 
earnest people feel entitled to in these days. 
Everywhere men are asking anxious ques- 
tions concerning the order and constitution 
of society after the war, and very clearly 
they seem to realize that if the future is to 
be really ‘nobler than the past,’ then the 
church must be alive to its sacred duty as 
the moral teacher of the world. The liberal 
church is the master idealist of the age 
and must press forward holding ‘in the 
hand of love the torch of reason’” ‘The 


pulpit calendar for August, 1918, follows: . 


August 4, “Civilization on the Open Road 
to a Better Future”; August 11, “Doctrine 
of the Divine Abundance”; August 18, 
“Man’s Prophetic Triumphs in the Invisible 
Realm”; August 25, “Faith that keeps the 
Soul Young and the Heart Unafraid.” 


What a Roll of Honor! 


Prrrspurcu, Pa—German Evangelical 
Protestant (Smithfield) Church, Rev. Dr. 
Carl August Foss: The Honor Roll of this 


church consists of the names of seventy- — 
four men and one woman, serving in the © 


It will be ready 


x 
id 
+ 


_ by experts in chil 
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Army and Navy, as follows: Charles 
FE. Albanesius, Casper  Baltensperger, 
Charles F. E. Beck, Elmer Beckman, Law- 
rence J. Bergmann, Edwin D. Brautigam, 
Walter G. Brautigam, William O. Brauti- 
gam, Carl G. Breitenbach, Albert C. 
Breitwieser, Henry M. Brunn, Edward A. 
Burger, John D. Carter, Fred E. Demmler, 
Albert Dimling, Elmer S. Dimling, John H. 
Driever, William Eberle, Frank R. Ebert, 
Stuart Eckstein, Albert Frisch, Herbert 
Gfroerer, Fred W. Glaser, William A. 


Goerlich, James M. Graham, Harry 
Hamann, John B. Hamann, Sidney S. 
Hoehl, Fred Illig, Clarence Johnbroer, 


William Kilian, Bernard Koepp, Robert 
Koepp, Charles Kraus, Adam R. Lang, 
Edward A. Lauterbach, William  E. 
Lauterbach, George Leibold, Paul Loeb- 


lich, Frank Loos, Fred C. Loos, Louis 


Matter, Frank Metz, Edward H. Miller, 
Paul “A: Mors, Charles 
George FE. Peetz, Fred Perret, Albert 
Pflaum, Harry Pieper, Harry F. Placke, 
Adolph Plato, Louis Plato, Robert Rein- 
hold, Floyd Roedel, Christ Sandig, 
Mathilde Schatz, William Schatz, Howard 
Scharpf, Albert H. Schroedel, John A. 
Schroedel, Edward J. Schwartz, George C. 
Sichelstiel, Harry Sichelstiel, Albert E. 
Simmen, John E. Stanton, Fred W. Stein, 
Walter C. Thomas, George F. Toepfer, 
Albert Utz, Charles Utz, John Voelker, 
Arthur G. Whetsell, A. F. Zitzmann, 
Harold Zulauf. A patriotic service was 
held July 28, at which there was a. pres- 
entation of a Red Cross flag by Mrs. George 
W. Moore, chairman of the Red Cross 
Auxiliary, and of the American flag by 
Mr. H. W. Schove, president of the con- 
gregation. The American’s Creed, which 
won the prize offered by the city of Pitts- 
burgh, was recited. 


A Ministry of Honor. 


Savt Lake Crty, Uran.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John Malick: The regular 
activities of the year have been subordi- 
nated very largely to war work. The open 
house for soldiers at Fort Douglas has 
been successful beyond expectation. From 
five to eight each Friday the first floor of 
Unity Hall is used for games, letter-writ- 
ing, reading, and refreshments. In the 
evening after eight o’clock the dances are 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Children in Abid form of need are given practical help 

€ welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially, chosen foster homes. 

hose within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate witb the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 

and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CiERK, REv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
~ Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum. 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


G. Mundt, 
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held in the main hall upstairs. From one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty-five 
soldiers attend. The men of the Twentieth, 
now at Camp Funston, are very generous 
in their appreciation of the new social life 
opened to them. The church furnished 
building, light, and heat. The other ex- 
penses are met, and the work done, by a 
group of seventy-five girls, of different 
churches, who banded themselves together 
in a Patriotic League. The Lloyd Alli- 
ance has become a Red Cross Auxiliary, 
working from 10 until 4 each Wednesday. 
The last payment has been made on the 
$600 paving tax, which has been carried 
several years by The Alliance. The church 
has suffered the loss of about fifty per 
cent. of its most active supporters and at- 
tendants in the last five years. In spite of 
this loss the report for the last fiscal year, 
ending April 1, showed the business af- 
fairs of the church in the best condition in 
a number of years. ‘The pledged support 
doubled last year both in the amount sub- 
scribed and the number of subscribers. The 
minister, having been chosen manager of 


‘the Salt Lake County Chapter, has given 


most of his time for the last six months 
to Red Cross work. Mr. Malick closed 
his connection with the church the last of 
July, having accepted a call to the First 
Unitarian Congregational Church of Cin- 
cinnati. The Salt Lake City Tribune said 
of Mr. Malick: “The people of Salt Lake 
City héard with the deepest regret that a 
Cincinnati call would take Rey. John 
Malick from his work here. The members 
of the Unitarian Congregational Church 
at Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, are to be felici- 
tated upon their choice of a pastor, for 
they are taking from Salt Lake one who 
has won the affection and admiration of 
the whole community. Within a compara- 
tively few months the pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church has performed a great work 
in this city. As manager of the Salt Lake 
Chapter of the Red Cross he has dis- 
played a zeal, a self-sacrificing devotion to 
duty, and an executive ability which could 
not but achieve success. The Red Cross 
work in this city and county, under his 
management, has progressed smoothly and 
rapidly, and has attained an unsurpassed 
efficiency. Rev. Mr. Malick performed his 
duty like a true patriot, without ostenta- 
tion, quietly and effectively, and without 


material compensation. He gave the 
best that was in him, and that was 
of golden value.” The news reports 


are elaborate and likewise full of 
praise. Mrs. Malick has also been an 
exceedingly useful and well-liked per- 
son in the life of the city; and a group 
of prominent women, meeting at the Civic 
Centre, presented her with a parting gift. 
The expressions of regret at her depart- 
ure were joined with the assurance that 
she would be equally happy and useful in 
her new home. At the closing service, 
June 30, the church dedicated a service- 
flag and Honor Roll with the following 
names: Dr. Robert W. Ashley, Harold C. 
Henderson, Sidney R. Henderson, Roger 
W. Jessup, Russell H. Kimball, Allen 


When ordering change of address 
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Lynch, Harold Madsen, Fred W. Sachs, 
Dee Stone, W. Warren Stratton, James H. 
Wolf, Raymond H. Zink. 


Addition of Ten Members. 


YarmMoutH, Mr.—Central Parish, Rev. 
John M. Paige: Ten members were added 
to the church at Easter. Nearly all of them 
had been members of the pastor’s prepara- 
tory class. A communion service has been 
instituted, to be observed quarterly. The 
elements are not passed, but are used as a 
symbol in the memorial service. The Sun- 
day-school, with Mr. Charles Corless as su- 
perintendent, is doing good work. ‘The 
Young People’s Religious Union is conduct- 
ing regular Sunday evening services. Miss 
Florence Kingsley is the president. ‘The 
church has ordered a new Wayside Pulpit. 
The old one is to be used for notices. Prof. 
Homer Humphrey of. Boston, who is spend- 
ing a part of his summer vacation here, 
was organist at a special vesper service, 
July 21. The Methodist, Baptist, and Con- 
gregational ministers took part in the ser- 
vice. A service-flag with sixteen stars was 
recently dedicated. 


Personal. 


Rey. Augustus P. Reccord is serving at 
the Y. M. C. A., State Pier, New London, 
Conn., for two months (August and Sep- 
tember) as “religious director” of the hut. 


a 


WANTED.—Good room with board after September 1, in 
Boston or near suburbs, by an elderly woman who is not an 
invalid but who needs a comfortable home. where in case 
of temporary illness she could receive kindly care. Please 
state terms, which must be moderate. - Address E. E: W., 
P. O. Box 72, Kearsarge, N.H, 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. _ Extensive Salesrooms 
City and Out-of-Town Service, 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 

Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston’”’ 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daily from g to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill.’ Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister. Sunday, 
August 18, Prof. Kirsopp Lake of Harvard Divinity School 
will preach. Subject, “Paul the Theologian.” Church 
service at Ir A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Union service with First and Second 
Churches of Boston at 10.30 A.M. Dr. Brown will 
preach. All seats free. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, min- 
ister. Union summer services in King’s Chapel, Sunday 
tories at 10.30, This church reopens on Sunday, Octo- 

er 6. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1640—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Union summer services in King’s 
Chapel, 10.30 A.M. Churchireopens September 29. 
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Pleasantries. 


Teacher: “Willie, give three proofs that 
the earth is round.” Willie: “Yes’m. The 
book says so, you say so, and ma says so.” 
—Boys’ Life. 


First Clerk: “How many people work 
in our office?” Second Clerk: “Oh, I 
should say, roughly, about one-third of 
them.”—The Boys’ Magazine. 


A Sunday-school teacher in a Unitarian 
church remarked to her class that in the 
burial custom of the ancient Egyptians the 
people were buried in their zsophaguses ! 


After-dinner Speaker: “Gentlemen, I 
have come prepared to-night to speak on 
the war.” Guest: “It’s all right, old man. 
We’ve come prepared to listen to you.”— 


Life. 


Office manager: “And why are you leav- 
ing us?” Typist: “Well, I think that I’ve 
been here long enough!” O. M.: “Why, 
Miss Jones. You haven’t even been here 
long enough to learn typewriting !”—Judge. 


Willis: “How do you like army life? 
Quite a number of new turns for a fellow 
to get used to, I suppose.” Gillis: “You 
bet. At night you turn in, and just as 
you are about to turn over somebody turns 
up and says, ‘Turn out.’ ”—Life. 


Dr. Hale enjoyed telling the story about 
himself, how on a visit to a North End 
(Boston) school a little child timidly 
approached him, looked up into his face 
with awe mingled with sweet confidence, 
and asked, “Are you George Washington?” 


A little girl nearly seven was looking 
over some pictures of people in a family 
collection. On coming to one of President 
Wilson she was much impressed. She 
looked at it long and deliberately, and then 
said reverently and solemnly, “Is that 


God?” 


A reader of the London Spectator sends 
the following: Many years ago the fol- 
lowing was on an alms-box in Milan 
Cathedral: “To the Charitables—The 
Brothers so-called of Mercy ask slender 
Arms for their Hospital. They harbour all 
kinds of diseases and have no respect of 
religion.” 


The young husband was what he ought 
to be except in one thing. He objected 
to wiping the dishes after each meal, His 
wife was patient, also diligent. One day, 
fresh from her Bible, she quoted, “I will 
wipe Jerusalem as a man wipeth a dish, 
wiping it, and turning it upside down.” 
He was converted. 


“Can you tell me,” said the court, ad- 
dressing Enrico Ufuzzi, under examination 
at Union Hill, N.J., as to his qualifications 
for citizenship, “the difference between the 
powers and prerogatives of the King of 
England and those of the President of the 
United States?” “Yezzir,” spoke up Ufuzzi, 
promptly. “King, he got steady job.”— 
New York Morning Telegraph. 


An example of how they maintain the 
censorship inviolate, so that no one -may 
know what must be kept secret, is given by 
the New York Sun, which quotes an un- 
named New York paper. “Yesterday a 
large transport arrived at a certain Atlantic 
port. As the boat proceeded up the har- 
bor a war-weary veteran leaning over the 
rail exclaimed, ‘Gee! but the Statue of Ljib- 
erty never looked so good to me!’” 
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Complete variety at all times 


is one of the recognized advantages of buying 
during August, or any month at Paine’s. 


Examples of Paine quality and value are :— 
Colonial mahogany bedstead $28, bureau $35, 
sideboard $48, fireside chair in tapestry $25. 


PAINE FURNITURE COMPANY 


Arlington Street near Boylston Street 


BOSTON 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS woRK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 45 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. * 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” ““JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and specia 
occasions. ? 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
¢ Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more serviceable 
for Sunday-schgol use. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


San Francisco, Cal. : : 
“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 


music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 


From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is bei 
introduced.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 252 Fark $t Boston 


Pittsburg, Chicago, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
ASH BARREL 


ww", 
STE et sor : TRUCK 
wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 


Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
Writs ror CATALOGUE ON Eaco 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS. 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 
SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrLePHone, BEacH 628 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is . 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. - 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
: ANDOVER, N.H. 


batz| TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 


LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. odern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Trav 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sourzworts, President. : 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


